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the adventures of the world-renowned Claude Duval, 
whose reputation, although he was branded as a crimi- 
nal, stands unsullied as a man of personal charity, are 
among most interesting of fictions replete with thrill- 
ing incidents. The various phases of society through 
which this wonderful, although guilty, man passed 
on his road from innocent life to the gallows, are dis- 
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The fascinations of an unlawful career, the adversities 
of a wasted existence and culminating termination of 


with a power and vigor, bringing imagination into 
reality. The great Book of Life contains fewer pages 
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with a fresher and more novel appreciation of his own 
dignity. ‘‘The properstudy of mankind is man,” says 
the great poet of humanity, and where can we find bet- 
ter food for contemplation and reflection than is furn- 
ished in the diversified career of chivalric, yet erring, 
members of our own race? From this point of view, 
criminal life is as attractive asit is instructively useful. 
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NIGHTSHADE ON THE HEATH. 





CHAPTER I. 
THE SPECTRE HORSE AND SPECTRE HORSEMAN. 


Any one wandering through St. James’s Park in London, at the present 
period, would scarce believe it possible—meeting at almost every step with for 
midable Guardsmen, or vigilant Policemen—that at no very remote time, high 
waymen plied their daring calling in the very precincts of the Park—yes, under 
the very eyes of Royalty. Those of our readers who have had the good for 
tune to peruse the pages of the book entitled, “ Nightshade; or, Claude Duval, 
the Dashing Highwayman,” will not be sorry to again meet with that daring 
fellow in this work. It will be remembered that Claude was left in a situation 
of extreme peril, pursued by his ever-active foes—the detectives of those days. 
The effective scene at the masked Ball must be fresh in the mind of every 
reader. How the fearless highwayman bore himself when surrounded by per- 
ils, which gradually thickened around him, is there described; how he fared af- 
terwards will appear plainly as the reader proceeds. 

There was a profound silence for a few seconds, which was broken by one 

voice calling out in half frantic tones, “ Done brown again !” 
“Pll do you brown !” cried Muckles, as he turned upon Swallow, and caught 
him by the throat. 

Some twenty or thirty gentlemen rushed now to the aid of the Duchess, and 
St. Ives was effectually separated from his prey. 

“Imprudent man !” whispered the Duchess ; “what could tempt you to risk 
your destruction by coming here ?” 

“A magnet !” 

“ A what ?” 

“ A magnet of attraction !” 

“T do net understand you.” 

“ Its other name is Cleveland.” 

The Duchess shook her head. 

“This must not be; it is necessary that you should take your departure at 
once, as I cannot undertake to be your champion, and to save you from your 
crimes and indiscretions,” 

“T have encountered some danger,” said Duval, “ but Iam sufficiently repaid 
since J have had the happiness of again beholding one who—” 

i Hold !”” said the Duchess. a must not, and will not hear such expressions, 
Step this way, and you will be in safety.” 

“Into this dark room ?” 

“Yes; its surely better than the lightest cell in Newgate.” 


19? 


“ Infinitely ! 
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“ At its further extremity you will find a door that leads to the back staircase 
of Queensbury House ; avail yourself of it, and escape at once.” 

“ Farewell!” said Duval; “and while memory holds a seat in this distract- 
ed globe i 

“ Silence !” cried the Duchess; “I can hear a tumult in the saloon, and, in 
another minute, it may be too late even for me to save you.” 

Duval made his way across the dark apartment, and found the door that had 
been mentioned to him. 

A flight of dimly-lighted stairs lay beyond it, which he descended rapidly, and 
found himself in the midst of a throng of the female servants of Queensbury 
Ilouse, who were listening to the music, and endeavouring to catch what 
glimpses they could of the gay scene that was taking place above. 

At sight of so brilliant an apparition as Claude Duval alighting among them, 
there was, of course, a great commotion. 

“ Ladies,” said Duval, as he lifted his hat, “ladies, Il beg you will not be 
alarmed !” | 

“Oh, dear! who is it?” cried every voice, in chorus. 

‘Nay, do not fly from me; I am one of the most harmless of individuals, 
which you will easily believe when I mention to you that I am Claude Duval, 
the highwayman.” — 

There was a scream and a rush to escape; but Claude Duval caught one of 
the damsels before she could leave the spot; and, arresting her progress, spoke 
to her in his gentlest tones. 

“Tam rather a stranger in this part of the house; beso good as to show me 
the way into the street, and I shall be forever your debtor.” 

“ Oh, murder ! and are you really Claude Duval ?” 

éc I am.’ 

“That danced with the Duchess of Cleveland ?” 

“The same.” 

“And then with the Marchioness of Queensbury 1” ' 

“Exactly. But my crowning exploit was kissing pretty Mary, one of the 
household of Qneensbury House.” 

“ Gracious Providence! Don’t do it again! My name is Jane 

“T must!” says Claude; “as the first seems to have been a mistake! And 
now show the way into the street, for my life hangs upon a thread !” 

“Oh, dear, yes—this way—this way! His life hangs upon a needle and 
thread !” 

The pretty housemaid soon escorted Duval into the open air, and he made 
his way as quickly as he possibly could towards the Green Park, where he hoped 
to find Blossom awaiting him with Nightshade, although the hour had certainly 
not come when he had ordered their presence there. 

Westminster clock struck eleven. 

The night was still young; but Claude Duval had had enough of the crowded _ 
saloons of Queensbury House. 

The cool, fresh, open air was infinitely grateful to him ; and when he reached 
the railings, through which he could look into the Green Park, he drew a long 
breath of intense relief, that he had escaped so well from the perils that had 
environed him. 

He could see nothing of Nightshade, however. _ 

The splashing of the fountain which then existed in an obscure corner of the 
Green Park, came distinctly upon his ears ; and, as the gate was closed, he 
procgeded leisurely to climb over it, convinced that, by some excuse or 
another, Blossom would make his way within the enclosure to meet him. 

Betore Duval could descend on the other side of the gate, there came a flaring 
light from several links across the road. 
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“There he is! There he is!” shouted a voice. “There he is, getting over 


the gate into the Park !” 

“ Fire !” 

Bang! went a pistol-shot. 

The bullet hit one of the iron bars of the gate, and flattening itself out to the 
size of a penny piece, fell harmlessly to the ground. 

“Thank you, Mr. St. Ives!” said Duval. “ We shall meet again !” 

He ran some distance across the soft turf, and then paused to look around 
fim as well as he could in the darkness. 

A black-looking object was at a short distance from him. 

Was it a horse ? 

Duval ran forward. 

“Blossom! Nightshade !” 

“ All right, Captain; here you are !” 

“Then all is right indeed! How did you get into the Park, Blossom ? for I 
scarcely considered the difficulty of doing so when I desired you to be here.” 

“Tt’s easy to leap the low wall by the Birdcage Walk, Captain.” 

“True, true; but you are so much before your time.” 

“T hope that is better, Captain, than being one minute beyond it; and 
Nightshade has been amusing himself by nipping off the short sweet grass of the 
Park here.” 

The flare of the links carried by Claude Duval’s pursuers still gleamed 
through the gate of the Green Park; but no one seemed inclined to risk the 
consequences of pursuing the daring highwayman into the darkness of the open 
space beyond. 

“ Captain,” said Blossom, “ let us get out of this as soon as we can. You 
know I am not afraid of mortal man; but I don’t want to meet the ghost on its 
round.” 

“The what?” exclaimed Duval. 

“Why, Captain, have you never heard that at twelve o’clock, in St. James’s 
Park, every night, a spectre horse and spectre horseman move down the Mall 
and disappear close by the clump of trees that they say were planted by Queen 
_Elizabeth ?” 

“ What absurdity !” exclaimed Duval; “but, should there be a chance of 
meeting this spectre, I would fain take that route.” 

“ Nay,” said Blossom; “I would rather attack flesh and blood, even on the 
chance of a stray bullet or two; and, if I might advise, Captain, the sooner we 
get out of the place the better.” 

“ Peace !” cried Duval ; “I hear some one coming !” 

It was quite evident that Blossom entertained a lively fear of the supposed 
pie a being who was said to haunt St. James’s Park at that midnight 

our. 

And, perhaps, Claude Duval was not himself altogether free from such im- 
pulses and sensations. Curiosity, however, was a powerful motive in his organ- 
ization. | 

He determined, at least, to remain in the Park until the old Abbey clock of 
Westminster had struck the hour of midnight. 

That time was not far distant; and, shrouded by the trees, Duval and his 
man got, by degrees, accustomed to the dim obscurity of the night air, and felt 
perfectly certain nothing could pass them without observation. 

Suddenly Blossom grasped the arm of Duval. ' 

“ Look, Captain, look ! what is that ?” 

The object that presented itself, coming down the Mall, was not in any way 
alarming to look at; but it was the perfectly silent mode of it progression which 
gave it a supernatural character. 
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It seemed to be a horseman ; and it appeared but reasonable and rational to 
suppose that the horse’s feet would make some sound upon the hard roadway. 

Such, however, was not the case; for, although the supposed horseman came 
on with surprising quickness, not the slightest sound of the animal’s feet could 
be heard. 

Another singularity of the whole appearance likewise was the exceeding 
smallness of both horse and rider. 

Claude Duval certainly looked on with amazement as this apparition—if 
apparition it were—passed him and Blossom. 

“There, Captain, there!” cried Blossom, almost panting for breath, in the 
excitement of the moment—“ there, Captain, you see it now, and there can be 
no further doubt about it !” : 

“I see something !” 

“The apparition !” 

“So you say, Blossom; but I have my doubts. Let us follow it!” 

“ Not for worlds, Captain; its unlucky !” 

“ For whom ?” laughed Duval; “ the apparition, or for us !” 

“For us, or for any one who goes after it!” 

“Very well, Blossom, I will take my chance; and, having no desire to bring 
ill-luck upon you, ! will follow it alone.” 

Duval did not wait for any further remonstrances from his man Blossom, but 
urging Nightshade forward, he made a dash after the singularly small horse 
and rider. 

Lhe apparition came to a dead stand-still, and this was an occurrence which 
more convinced Duval than ever of the terrestrial character of the appearance. 

“ Halt !” he cried—* halt!” 

An odd sort of sound, which certainly was suggestive of alarm, came from 
the small rider on his small steed; and then the seeming apparition darted for- 
ward with increased speed. 

Under ordinary circumstances Nightshade would very quickly have put an 
end to the chase, bu¢ the silent horse and rider had but a couple of hundred 
yards to go before it reached the iron railings that divided St. James’s Park 
from Spring Gardens. HE 

At that spot, suddenly, and without any apparent means of doing so, the sin- 
gular object disappeared. : | 

Claude Duval reined in Nightshade, an1 looked warily about him. 

And now there were but two circumstances which Duval considered to be sin- 
gular, and requiring explanation. ‘ 

One of these circumstances was the perfect silence with which the small horse 
—if horse it were—had succeeded in traversing the Mall. _ 

The other was the mysterious disappearance at the iron railings, as much be- 
fore his eyes as it could be said to be in the darkness that reigned about the spot 
at that hour of the night. 

There was but one trivial circumstance which still impressed Duval with a con- 
viction that some trick was in the whole affair. 

That circumstance was just this. fy 

At the moment of the disappearance of the supposed apparition, he had heard, 
or fancied he had heard, a slight sound like the closing of an iron gate. 

Dismounting rapidly from Nightshade, Duval cautiously examined the rail- 
ings, close to which the spectre horseman had disappeared, 

There was an iron gate. 

One of those gates that led into a garden at the back of a tall, gloomy-look 
ing house that abutted upon the Park. oy 

‘That garden was very small, however; there did not seem to be any hiding. 
places in it of sufficient importance, to conceal even so small a horse as that rid. 
den by the apparition. 
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Claude’s speculations, however, upon the mysterious occurrence were quickly 
put an end to by events that called upon all his courage, and all his vigilance, 
to encounter. 

As he stood by Nightshade, various noises from different parts of the Park 
convinced him that he certainly no longer held it alone with his follower, 
Blossom. 

From the direction of the Horse Guards, as well as from Buckingham House, 
at the other end of the long Mall, the tramp of horses’ feet could be heard rap- 
idly approaching, 

Duval mounted instantly, and upon the principle that danger, if boldly met 
loses one half its peril, he rode up the Mall—not ostentatiously exhibiting him- 
self, but keeping in the middle of the way, so that no one could say he betray- 
ed the slightest anxiety for concealment. 

In five minutes’ time, he was in the midst of a party of horsemen, who, 
coming to an abrupt halt, began questioning him in many voices. 

“ One at a time, gentlemen, if you please,” said Duval. What do you re- 
quire of me?” | 

“Your money or your life !” was the quick reply. 

“The lantern—the lantern 2?” cried another. 

“ Ay, ay!” shouted a third; “this should be a rich spark’ by the texture of 
his coat.” 

Duval was somewhat surprised at these expressions in such a place; and, 
when the light of a lantern gleamed upon his face, it wore an expressiun of more 
assumed surprise than fear. : 

“Now, sir!” said one of the party of horsemen ; “ whoever you are, please to 
make short work with us. We have possession of the Park for the next two 
hours, and let no one pass up and down the Mall without a heavy toll.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes,” said another; “and so heavy an one that it can only be paid by watch, 
pocket-book, rings, purse, and every article of value you have about you.” 

“Ah!” said Duval quietly; “I begin to understand. You are footpads !” 

“Footpads! Do we not ride as good horses as any gentlemen in the land ?” 

“Qh, no!” said Duval. “You are mounted on them, it is true, but I can 
very well perceive that none of you can ride. You are footpads, from West- 
minster, and should the patrol from the Horse Guards come among you, your 
chance would be small indeed.” 

“We don’t want advice, but plunder.” 

“Listen!” said Duval. | 

The thieves—for such they were—all turned instinctively in the direction to 
which he pointed. 

At a quiet trot across the broad, open space in front of the Horse Guards, 
was approaching the night patrol, whose duty it was to go round the Park be 
tween the hours of twelve and one. 

“Now, gentlemen,” said Duval, “ what do you think of your position 2?” 

“It’s off and away, that’s all !” cried one who appeared to be a leader. “But 
we have not done with you yet. Now, sir! Isit to be a bullet, or are we to part 
good friends ?” ' 

Duval lifted his hat, and spoke in an imperious tone. 

“J might leave you all,” he said, “ to your fate; and know not, exactly, why 
I should not do so. Your haunt is in Western House.” 

“ Ah! He knows us!” 

“Yes; and you should know me, but that your eyes are blinded by a thou- 
sand fears,” 

That the footpads were in some state of confusion was evident by the man- 
ner in which they impeded each other as they crowded round Claude Duval, 
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“A plant!a plant!” cried one. “He only seeks to betray us! We are de- 
tained until the patrol will be upon us !” 

“Hush!” said Duval. “ Listen!” 

From the neighbourhood of the Green Park, and from the Buckingham House, 
from Spring Gardens, and from the Birdcage Walk, came unmistakable indica- 
tions in the way of sound that the Park was being guarded and surrounded on 
all sides by the authorities. 

“ We are lost,” said one of the footpads, “and are fallen into a trap !” 

“Then down with this fellow!’ cried another; “for he is at the bottom of 
this mischief!” 

“No,” said the one who had previously spoken; “I will have no violence 
while there is a doubt in regard to who this gentleman is; but I promise him 
that if he isa spy upon us, I will hunt him out, for I shall know him again 
among a thousand.” 

“That speech,” said Duval, “has saved you all. I am convinced from what 
I see and hear that the Park is completely surrounded. Will you trust to me 
to save you?” 

There was a momentary pause on the part of the footpads, and then they 
replied, with one voice, “ We will—we will !” 

“Tt is wisely decided,” said Duval. “ Wait here for me, and | will join you 
in a few seconds.” ; 

The military patrol from the Horse Guards had by this time made their way 
over three parts of the open space before that ancient building. 

“Halt? cried Claude Duval, as he proceeded to meet them at a canter— 
“halt!” 

The tone was one of such great authority, that the military patrol came to a 
standstill. | 

“Is this party commanded by an officer?” asked Duval, in the same high, 
curt tones. 

“No, sir,” replied a voice ; “I am a sergeant.” — 

“Then take your orders from me.” 

“T don’t know that, sir! 

“ You don’t know that, knave? Is a general officer and a peer of the realm 
to be thus spoken to?” 

“ Beg pardon, General! I did not know——” . 

“Let it pass—let it pass! You will continue your route in this direction no 
further. A strong party of footpads, or highwaymen—I know not which—are 
in the Park. You will take your way round by the Birdcage Walk, and I will 
meet you, with my escort, going in the other direction.” 

“ Yes, General !” foul 

“ You will recollect that the password of the night is ‘ St. George.’ ” 

“ Beg pardon, General ; but our captain said it was ‘ Cornet.’ ” 

“Ttis altered. See that you forget it not !” 

Claude Duval saw the flash of the sergeant’s sword as he saluted him, and 
then turning his troops in the direction indicated by the supposed General, the 
mystified non-commissioned ofhcer trotted off towards the Birdcage Walk. 

Duval immediately made his way back to the party of footpads.” 

“ Follow me!” he said; “and do so without hesitation, or you are lost. 
We shall be able to leave the Park by the small gate at Pimlico; and once out 
of it the sooner you separate yourselves the better. Blossom! Blossom! Ho, 


Blossom !” 
“ Here, Captain !” 
Mire agers: 9 f- tha f d 
“ He’s a captain, you see,” murmured some of the lootpads. 
him !” 
“It is over,” said Duval. “I force my services on no men; but when you 
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relate my story, and how you have been all captured in the Park, do not lay 
the blame upon Claude Duval.” 

“ Stoop, Captain—stoop !” shouted Blossom. 

Duval did so, right down to his horse’s neck. 

The action was not a moment too soon; for a rattling volley from the car- 
bines of the military patrol at this moment whistled over his and Blossom’s 
head, wounding some of the footpads, and creating intense confusion among 
them. 

By a natural impulse, and without dictating the movement to each other, 
Duval and Blossom urged their horses into one of the side avenues of the Park. 

They proceeded at a gallop, then, towards Spring Gardens, and succeeded in 
passing the patrol. 

But there perils were by no means over, since every gate of the Park was 
strongly guarded by the military. 

“It’s a trap, Captain—its a trap !” murmured Blossom. 

“ But not for us.” 

“T hope not. Ah, Captain, look there! I knew we should have no luck if 
once we clapped eyes on the spectre of the Mall !” 

Close to the iron railings at which it had disappeared before, stood that small 
supernatural horse and horseman. 

“ Not so,” said Duval. “ We will convert this into good, instead of evil, for- 
tune.” 

“Stand, Nightshade—stand !” 

Duval almost flung himself from the saddle, in his haste to dismount. 

He made a rush towards the spectre horseman; but before he could reach the 
spot on which it stood, the object had disappeared again, and again came upon 
the ears of Duval the unmistakable sound of the closing of an iron gate. 

“Blossom !” 

“Yes, Captain !” 

_ “JT am determined to dive to the heart of this mystery. Noone will interfere 
with you, if you remain here in the Park with the horses.” 

“J don’t know that, Captain ?” 

“ Ah, a better plan still! Ride in here. The gate has yielded to my touch. 
We shall be in good quarters, let what will happen in the Park of old St. James’s 
to-night.” 

By shaking at a part of the iron railings through which the small mysterious 
man and horse had disappeared, Duval succeeded in opening a gate; and as 
Blossom had taken the reins of Nightshade, he quietly trotted in on his own 
horse, leading the sagacious steed of Claude Duval by his side. 

Then Claude closed the gate. 

It made exactly the sound he heard before. 

“Good!” he said. “ We shall this night come at the mystery of this much- 
dreaded spectre of St. James’s.” 





CHAPTER II. 
CLAUDE DUVAL FINDS HIMSELF IN INTIMATE CONNECTION WITH ROYALTY, 


Tue garden adjoining the house was very small, but it was densely wooded. 

There was no difficulty in exploring the length and width in a few seconds, 
and yet, while unexplored, it might have afforded shelter for half a dozen horses 
with ease. 

Duval was a little surprised, however, to find no traces of the small steed 
ridden by the supposed spectre. 
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Blossom seemed rather rejoiced than otherwise at this new perplexity. 

“You see, Captain,” he said, “it was a ghost after all!” 

“ And the ghost of a horse,” rejoined Duval. 

Blossom was silenced, but far from being convinced. 

They both paused now for a few minutes, listening to the tumult going on in 
the Park between the patrol and the footpads. 

“They must take their chance,” said Duval. “I had a kind of fellow-feeling 
for them, and might have saved them.” 

“They are nothing to us, Captain,” said Blossom ; “ our place is on the road. 
A cloudy sky, and a springy turf beneath our horses’ feet, or, may be, a dusty 
or muddy roadway, where, in the shadow of the tall trees, we can cry, ‘Stand 
and deliver !’ to every horseman or every vehicle that passes.” 

“You get quite poetical, Blossom,” said Duval; “ but I can well understand 
what you mean. You reproach me for lingering here among houses and gardens, 
and for troubling myself about masked balls and entertainments in gilded 
saloons. And you are right, Blossom; for those are not my vocations, and I 
shall not affect them much. Nevertheless, let us carry out this adventure, and 
then I mean to set up a toll-bar upon Hounslow Heath. Keep close with the 
horses !” | 

Blossom retired, with Nightshade and his own horse, amid some tall thickets, 
the luxuriant topmost growth of which grew higher than the horses’ heads, and 
effectually concealed them. 

Duval then, on foot, advanced towards the house, which seemed all in pro- 
found darkness and repose. 

Scanning it attentively from attic to cellars, Duval, owing to the absence of 
the slightest ray of light from any of its windows, began to doubt the propriety 
of interfering with the quietude of its inhabitants. 

And yet he felt an almost irresistable curiosity to discover the mystery of the 
small horseman. 

There was a flight of stone steps leading from the garden to door, the upper 
part of which was glazed. : 

But the darkness inside the house was too profound to enable Duval. to gain 
any information by lookiig into the hall. | 

If, however, through that channel of investigation he could gain no informa- 
tion, his ears were open to impressions which soon produced an effect upon 
him. 

Some strange, half-stifled cries came from the interior of the house. 

Duval tried the door, but found it fast. 

It was not difficult, however, to break one of the panes of glass ‘n the upper 
- portion of it, and that, too, with perfect security to his hands, inusmuch as he 
now wore the buff leather riding-gloves that usually formed a rather conspicuous 
part of his costume. 

The door was secured by a bolt on the inside, which Daval was now enabled 
to remove, and in another moment he stepped into the hall. 

The air in the house was warm and close, and Duval felt confident that he 
was not alone in the place, for the indistinct murmur of voices came upon 
his ears. 

Suddenly a door opened. 

It was the door of a room to the right hand of the hall. 

“Tam quite sure,” said a voice, “I heard something.” 

“Your Royal Highness is mistaken,” replied another, “A gust of night 
wind from the Park always shakes the glass-door.” 

“Jt may be so, but he is late.” 

“The door in the hall was closed again. 

Duval was left to his conjectures, 
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Who could that be who was called his Royal Highness, and who, at such a 
time of night, was in so obscure and unregal a mansion ? . 

There was but one person in the realm entitled co such a prefix to his name. 

That was Frederick, the Prince of Wales, sun of George the Second, the then 
reigning monarch, and the father to George the Vhird, who was then in his non- 
age, and residing in the Palace at Kew. 

It is well known that this Frederick, Prince of Wales, dying before his father, 
left the throne of England as an inheritance to his son George, who in very 
early life succeeded his grandfather, George the Second. ' 

Unless, then, some person was named Royal Highness who had no right to 
the appelation, Claude Duval felt certain he was beneath the same roof as I’reder- 
ick Prince of Wales. 

The dissensions and bad feeling between the royal father and son were mat- 
ters of notoriety ; and, indeed, it had been reported, perhaps from the excessive 
malice of the enemies of both, that there was nothing the King wished so ar- 
dently as the death or banishment of his son and heir; and there was nothing 
the son and heir devoted himself to so strenuously as to make a vacancy for him- 
self on the throne of England. 

Duval crept noiselessly along the hall of the house until he came to the door 
which had been recently opened. 

He applied his ear to the panel and listened, 

There came the murmur of voices, but he could not distinctly catch the words 
that were spoken. 

As he leant lightly, however, against the door, it yielded a little, and so noise- 
lessiy that, although it opened perhaps for the space of an inch, the persons 
within the apartment took no notice of the circumstance. 

Duval was then able to hear everything that passed, although the two persons 
in that room spoke in low tones. 

“Ten thousand a-year,” said one, “from the Privy Purse, secured to you under 
my hand and seal, so that there can be no doubt whatever of your receiving the 
sum regularly.” 

“ And the barony, your Royal Highness ?” 

“ Well, the barony too, if you insist upon it. Ah I suppose worse men have 
been made barons than an accomplished valet.” 

“ May I suggest to your Royal Highness not to speak so loud ?” 

For a few seconds now there was silence in that room, and then the voice 
which belonged to the person addressed as his Royal Highness took up the sub- 
ject of discourse. 

“This will be a good night’s work for you,” he said. “Ten thousand a-year, 
a barony, and the good word of the King—for, of course, I shall never forget 
your services.” 

“Tam all gratitude, your Royal Highness, and devotion; and, indeed, I al- 
most feel that I ought to say your Majesty.” 

“That would be a little premature. 

“For an hour, perhaps.” 

a Tua | thought I heard a sound above. Do you think she is moving ?” 

Jertainly not—the potion is too strong ; and if she moves again, your Roy- 
al Highness, it will be in a better or a worse world than this.” 

“ Well, | was tired of her; and if she can be made thus useful at the termi- 
nation of her career, it is better than well.” 

A faint cry came from the apartment above. 

“Fool !” cried his Royal Highness ; “ you have but half done your work !” 

Duval had but just time to step aside, when the door of the room was flung 
open. 

A gleam of light streamed into the hall, and his presence there would most 
infallibly have been discovered were it not that he was able to slip beh'nd a 
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statue into a half-circular niche that had been made for its reception. 

Two men came out into the hall. 

One was clinging to the other, in order to keep him back. 

“Hands off!” cried the foremost of the two—‘hands off! This is tvo 
familiar !” 

“T crave your Royal Highness’s pardon, but would urge you not to interfere. 
You hear now that all is still.” 

The faint cry that had arisen from one of the upper rooms was not repeated. 

“Allis over!” said the person who had been addressed as a valet. 

“You think so?’ 

“T feel certain of it. I, too, heard the cry, and am convinced, from its char- 
acter, that it was her last.” 

The Royal Highness, as he was called, had, up to this point, his back to 
Claude Duval, but now, as he turned, and a gleam of light fell upon his face 
from the room, Claude recognised him at once as the veritable Frederick Prince 
of Wales, so well known and so widely execrated for his vices. 

But what could all this mean ? 

Was it a plot against the life of the King ? 

And, if so, how was it possible to carry it out in that obscure house in Spring 
Gardens, while the monarch most likely slept soundly beneath the regal room 
of St. James’s ?” 

But Duval was not left long to conjecture. 

Events succeeded each other with tolerable rapidity in that house. 

The Prince of Wales and the valet retired again to that room from whence 
they had emerged, and as the door swung shut the idea came across the mind 
of Claude Duval that he would like to make his way to the upper apartments 
of the house, and if possible, see if murder had there really done its work. 

Treading lightly across the hall, he ascended the thickly-carpeted staircase. 

A statue on the landing carried a lamp, the glass surrounding which was of 
amber colour, shedding a golden tint upon all surrounding objects. 

Duval had his choice of several doors on this landing, but he opened the first 
one that presented itself, and stepped into a bedchamber—small, certainly, in 
its proportions, but furnished with a reckless prodigality of expense that made 
it a perfect and gorgeous picture to look upon. | 

It was lit by a hanging lamp, shadowed by stained glasses of rose colour. 

And such was the glitter and profusion of the costly articles of furnishing in 
that apartment, that Duval, although not usually a person liable to a confusion 
of ideas, was some seconds before he discovered the human occupant of the 
apartment. ; ; 

Half-lying on the floor, and half-supported upon a chair, over which her arms 
were flung, and to the gilt rail at the back of which one hand was convulsively 
clutched, appeared a female form. 

A very rich robe of purple brocade was clasped around the neck of this mys- 
terious personage by a jewel of great price. 

From the long floating hair that streamed right down to the rich carpet on 
the floor of the room, Duval might conjecture that this person was young. 

But that could only be conjecture, inasmuch as the face was hidden on the 
sott yielding cushion of the chair. 

Did the lady sleep ? 

And was that sleep real or feigned. 

Surely it was scaicely possible for it to be so profound as not to be broken 
by Claude Duval’s entrance into the room. 

Or was it, indeed, true that the fair being whom he saw before him had 
uttered her last ery. 

Treading as lightly as foot could fall, with that instinctive feeling that men 
nave in the presence of the dead, Duval advanced towards the chair, 
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“ Madam !” he said. “ Madam !” 

There was no movement—no response. . 

He touched one of the fair, round arms that clung to the chair. 

That touch even failed to arouse the sleeper. 

Then Duval felt a desire to ascertain if it were death or repose that he saw 
before him, which overcame all scruples, and he raised the head of the lady from 
the chair cushion. 

One glance was enough. 

The face was very fair. 

The bloom of youth had but lately rested upon it. _ 

But now, notwithstanding the reflection of that crimson light which would 
have imparted a glow of health even to the palest and most sickly features, 
Duval needed no voice to tell him that he looked upon the face of the dead. 

He let the head droop again upon the chair. * es 

He gazed around him upon that apartment as if in search of the invisible 
cause of the catastrophe that had overtaken one so beautiful, and so slightly on 
the threshold of existence. 

There was no apparent cause, unless it would be found in some amber- 
coloured wine that half-filled a erystal decanter of great >esuty, and a small 
portion of which appeared to have been poured into a tai: giass, the stem of 
which was adorned with jewels. 

Not the world’s wealth would have tempted Claude Duval to place that 
amber wine to his lips. 

But what was he to do? 

That was the question. 

Had he sufficient information to enable him to act; and if so, what was his 
action to be ? 

Was this fair young girl poisoned by the connivance of his Royal Highness 
Frederick Prince of Wales, and if so, what in the history of human emotions, 
could be the motives for such an act ? 

Had the Prince alluded to her when he spoke of being tired of some one ? 

If so, that might certainly be a natural enough conclusion. 

But wherefore take her life ? 

What so easy to do as he had done twenty times before, viz., cast her off to 
sink or swim in the great ocean of society as fortune pleased. 

Was he the man to scruple at such an act ?—and if he were, was murder the 
only refuge from it ? 

These ideas and suppositions rushed through the brain of Claude Duyal. 

But not for long was he left in that solitary apartment with the dead, to form 
conjecture upon conjecture in regard to what had led to the commission of the 
crime. 

Something was happening below which seemed likely to bear a relation to 
what had already happened above. 

A shrill whistle sounded ; not from the garden adjoining the park, but from 
the other direction, that is to say, from the usual entrance door of the house, 
which was in the narrow street portion of Spririg Gardens. 

Duval hurried to the landing-place on the top of the stairs, and listened. 

He heard a door opened and shut. 

fle heard a heavy footstep. 

Then there was a croaking voice, accompanied by a short dry cough, and a 
few words floated up to the ears of Claude Duval. 

“ Well, Norris, well? Is—is all well ? 

“ All, your Majesty.” 

“flush! hush! You strangely forget, Norris; on all these little expeditions, 
we are not Majesty, but simply a Sir Fugleton Mace.” 
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“Tam mindful of your Majesty’s wishes; but as we are so perfectly alone 
here, I ventured to speak as my respect indicated.” 

“ Alone ?—alone? Not perfectly alone, [ hope, Norris ?” 

“No, your Majesty, there is one in this house who, I hope, will duly appre. 
ciate the honor your Majesty has done her.” 

“Of course—of course!” cried the King; “we hope the time will never 
come in this realm when any one will fail to appreciate the honor we do 
them !” 

The King slightly coughed as he spoke. 

The valet replied in that soft oily tone in which such persons as he are in the 
habit of addressing those greatly above them in wealth and station. 

“JT trust and hope that in all this transaction I shall deserve your Majesty’s 
commendation. I have run some risks; for, as your Majesty may be well 
aware, his Royal Highness Prince Frederick is of a hasty disposition.” 

‘A hasty disposition ?” roared the King, losing all caution in the passion that 
beset him-—“ a hasty disposition? By Jove! are not we of a hasty disposition 
likewise 2? Don’t speak to us of hasty dispositions !” 

“T most humbly crave your Majesty’s gracious pardon; and if I might, in 
the most respectful manner suggest to your Majesty not to speak quite so 
loud.” 

“Hem! True, we are incautious. But for the future, Norris, you will 
understand that the only person in this realm really entitled te have a hasty 
disposition is ourselves.” 

“That is a truth, your Majesty, which will never be absent from the recol- 
lection of the most humble of your servants.” 

It is needless to say that Claude Duval listened to this conversation with the 
greatest possible surprise. 

Over and over again he asked himself if it were possible that this person 
whom he heard speaking in the hall, and addressed as “ Your Majesty,” could 


really be the King of England. 
Frequent opportunities had presented themselves to Claude Duval to see the 


monarch both in public and in private. 

The peculiarity of voice which characterized George the Second was well 
known to him; and if this mysterious personage in the hall of the house in 
Spring Gardens were not the King, the resemblance certainly was very great. 

Daval crept as far as prudence allowed him down the staircase, in order to 
catch every word that might be uttered in the hall. 

“ Well, Norris, well?” said the King, as he kept up the short dry cough 
which had become habitual to him. ‘“ Well, Norris, we are here ; what next ?— 
what next ?” 

“If your Majesty will condescend to proceed to the upper floor, there will be 
two surprises.” 

“Two surprises! What mean you !” ; 

“Your Majesty will be surprised to find a certain person so much more 
beautiful than even your imagination could paint her; and she, again, cannot 
but be flattered as well as surprised by the singular honour conferred upon her 
by your Majesty’s attentions.” 

“ Ha! ha!” 

The King laughed sardonically. 

“Upon our word, Norris, you become quite a courtier. It is really wonder- 


ful how you improve; and, but that we find you particularly handy in the 
service of Frederick, we should take you into our own household at once. Up 
those stairs, say you ?”’ ; 
“Tf your Majesty will be so good, I will do myself the honour to fcllow with 
a light.” 
* Do so—do so.” 
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“ By elevating, it thus, at arms length above your Majesty’s head, I throw its 
rays upon the path before you.” 

“ Good !—good !” 

The King commenced the ascent of the stairs. 

Claude Duval found that the position he occupied on the landing on the first- 
floor was no longer tenable by him, unless he would be discovered. 

Were he to retire into any of the other rooms, the doors of which presented 
themselves on all hands, he would lose the chance of further elucidating the 
mystery of that house. 

There was no resource, then, but to make his way again into the chamber of 
death, where the soft roseate artificial light fell upon the face of one who had 
been beautiful in life, and who, even with the awful shadow of the fell Destroyer 
upon her, was not yet stripped of all the charms which had belonged to her. 

There was but little time to lose. 

Duval cast a hasty glance about him, and then darted behind one of the 
heavy silken window curtains that fell in massive folds to the rich carpet cover- 
ing the floor. 





CHAPTER III. 
CLAUDE DUVAL IS THE MEANS OF SAVING THE KING’S LIFE. 


From his place of concealment Duval commanded a sufficiently good view of 
the whole apartment to take cognizance of whatever might ensue within it. 

Accustomed to adventure, and of sufficient strength of nerve to encounter any 
ordinary change or variety in human fortune, it was impossible that even Claude 
Duval could look on unmoved upon that mingled scene of death and gorgeous 
beauty. | 

It was a strange scene. 

The apartment, so full of every luxury in the way of convenience and adorn 
ment which the genius of the age could suggest. 

The soft, beautiful light, blending all things into an harmonious glowing 
colour, which seemed the very type of health and happiness. 

And all for what ? 

For death ! 

What was he, Claude Duval, but an interloper there? A strange, and unex- 
pected visitor. While the real inhabitant of that palatial apartment was the 
still nerveless form of that girl, who, in all the pride of her youth and beauty, 
had become but as a clod of the valley. 

And what could Englands’s King want there ? 

Did he come to look upon the dead, in order that it might read him a moral 
lesson of the vanity of human greatness ? 

Alas, no! 

Far different were the motives that brought the sensual George the Second 
to that mysterious house in Spring Gardens at such an hour of the night. 

Duval heard his short, dry cough upon the staircase as he ascended, followed 
by Norris the valet. 

He heard him pause at the door of the apartment. 

He saw the door gently opened. 

“Is this the room ?” asked the King. 

“It is, your Majesty,” replied the valet; “and now that we are thu 
mit me to say that the fair young creature who inhabits this house j 
tired of the caprices and the brutalities of a certain person.” 

“Ah! Say you so?” 
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“ Even so, y ir Majesty ; and, overcome by fatigue, have reason to beiieve 
rhe sleeps.” 

“Ha! ha! Sleeps?” 

“Yes, yor: Majesty ; and Ah! can I believe my eyes ?—she has not 
sen retires to rest, but seeks for a brief repose, half upon the floor, and half 
rasting uy. yonder chair, Alas! this is very sad!” 

“Hem! Norris.” 

* Your Majesty ?” 

‘he King turned full upon the valet, and slightly inclined his head. 

{t was the kind of movement with which he was always in the habit of end 
" ee, interview. 

storris took the hint at once, and bowed to the very floor. 

Ale backed out of the room. 

He closed the door, the lock of which shut with a silvery sound. 

The King took off his hat and placed it upon a marble side-table. 

He advanced three paces into the room, and then as was usual with him, pre 
facing what he had to say with one of his short, dry coughs, he spoke. 

“ Madam—that is to say, beautiful being—chance has enabled me to cast my 
eyes upon your loveliness; and, favored by Fortune, I was informed that you 
resided here, guarded by a dragon—a monster in the shape of a man. I cannot 
help presuming that the tone in which I speak is sufficient, in the silence of this 
place, to break your slumbers.” 

The King paused. 

He coughed again. 

He advanced three paces more towards the chair on which half-reposed the 
lifeless body of the beautiful girl whose ears were for ever deaf to all the flat- 


-teries of this world. 
Again the fair dead face had fallen upon the chair-cushion from which Claude 


Duval had gently raised it. 

The abundance of beautiful hair streamed down to the floor, where, tinctured 
by the coloured ray that came from the lamp, it looked more than mortally 
lovely. 

The King became enthusiastic. 

He forgot even his habit of coughing, and as he stooped and raised in his 
hand one of the long tresses, he spoke hurriedly, and with more real emotion 
than Claude Duval would have thought him capable of. 

“ Awake! awake!” he cried, “ lovely unknown !—awake to the knowledge 
that kind Fortune has brought to your feet one who can load you with every 
earthly benefit. Awake! awake !” ; 


The still form moved not. 
“How is this?” added the King. “Can it be that fatigue and exhaustion 


have reached such lengths that now, when Nature demands repose, no external 
sounds can break it? Yet I must see that face. Again I must feast my eyes 
upon the loveliness without a fear !” 


He dropped on one knee. 
He placed one arm around the still form that rested on the chair. 


“No alarm,” he said—“no alarm; nothing but serenity—nothing but jc y. 
I have the wealth of power, and the power of wealth.” 
He raised the girl’s head. 


He turned the face towards him. 
His enamoured eyes rested on it for a moment; and then, as Duval, almost 


losing caution in the interest of the scene, stepped half-way from behind the 
curtain, the expression in the King’s face changed to one of ghastly terror. 
“ Dead!” he shrieked. 


He seemed paralyzed with affright. 
In vain he tried to disencumber himself of the still form he held in his arms, 
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In vain he tried to struggle to his feet. 

He fell backwards. , 

“ Help—help! Norris! Treason! Death—death. It is death that enchains 
me—not beauty !” 

The valet rushed into the room. 

“ Great heaven !—what is this? Did your Majesty call ?” 

“ Help! help!” 

The King had made a vigorous effort. 

He half scrambled to his feet, and, staggering across the room, he fell, in a 
strangely huddled-up fashion, on a distant couch, holding his arms out before him 
as though he would repel some terrible object from approaching. 

“ Dead!” he cried. “The girl is dead. She don’t sleep. Yes, she does 
sleep; but it is the sleep of death. I faint, Norris, I faint! I hate death and 
the dead. I hate even the sick and sickness. Help! help! Wine! Is there 
no one here ?” 

“Oh, your Majesty!” cried Norris, clasping his hands with a loud clap, “ this 
is dreadful! He must have killed her! Some savage blow ; or—or That 
is to say, he must have killed her!” 

“Tet me go! Let me be off! Your arm, Norris, your arm; once ina way, 
your arm. Let me leave this place!” 

“ Ah, yes.” 

“ Yes, what? Why do you exclaim yes?” 

* Your Majesty is faint.” 

“ And sick—sick, Norris !” 

“Your Majesty mentioned wine. Behold! here issome, the quality of which 
looks unexceptionable. His Royal Highness, the Prince, is a connoisseur. His 
rich Spanish wines are the talk of the Court; and this I recognise at once, by 
its sparkle and its rare brilliancy, to be some of that old sherry he got from the 
Infanta.” | 

“ At once, Norris, at once !” 

The valet poured out a sparkling tall glass of the amber-coloured wine. 

He knelt on one knee, and was in the act of handing it to the King, when he 
held up the other hand in signification of alarm. 

“ Hush !” 

* Hush, what ?” 

“Did your Majesty hear nothing ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“Yet it was a door. I hold your Majesty’s safety dearer than my life. I will 
proceed below and reconnoitre.” 

“ No—no !” 

“Hush! There again! What if it be the Prince ?” 

“The fiend !” 

Norris placed the wine on a small table near the couch on which half lay the 
King, and with a cautious, gliding movement he made towards the door. 

“ Hold, Norris, hold! I cannot stay here with a dead person. I shail faint!” 

“Your Majesty, here’s the rare old sherris; and if there be danger below no 
one shall approach this room except over the corpse of one of the most faithful 
of your servants.” 

“No!” cried the King—“no! Are you going to be dead too? Is this house 
to be a vault—a grave—a charnel house? Help! Treason! We will raise the 
neighborhood !” 

“ For mercy’s sake, your Majesty—your life’s sake—for the sake of this creat 
realm—lI implore you—I implore you !” 

Norris made excited gestures as he still approached the door, and finally 
passed through it, leaving the King alone with the dead. 

Alone, Hh, with the living Claude Duval, who had been an amazed spectator 
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off all that had taken place, and who was beginning now to understand that the 
whole affair could be nothing less than a plot, which comprised the death of the 
King, and the elevation of Frederick Prince of Wales to the throne of England. 

The door was closed. | 

A profound stillness reigned in the house. 

The King looked about him with a strange, seared expression of countenance, 
and he spoke in low tones, for even his cold and selfish nature was sufficiently 
human tuat it could not wholly shake off respect for the dead. 

“ What is the meaning of it all? Why, oh, why did we ever look upon the 
beauty of that girl with longing eyes? Why have we suffered ourselves to be 
cajoled into this house, to be made faint and sick with such a sight? Norris! 
Norris! Where is the knave gone? There is luxury and beauty here; expense 
too. Ah! there is the Infanta’s sherris! A draught of that—a deep draught— 
may take the chill from our heart, and perhaps the—the agitation—yes, agita- 
tion of our royal nerves.” 

The King reached out his hand for the tall glass. 

Claude Duval drew his sword. 

The King raised the glass to the light. 

Sparkling and beautiful looked the treacherous draught within it—that draught 
which there could not be the slightest doubt was poisoned to saturation. 

“ Yes, the Infanta’s wine. I[ have heard of it, and they refused it tome. I 
have heard that Frederick had it. And if | were not now in the presence of 
that poor still form, who so disagreeably puts me in mind of the fact that the 
day must come when even a king must die, | would dri—I would drink to his 
confu—” . 

The King finished his speech with a yell. 

The tall glass of sherris was at his lips. 

Claude Duval, with one stride, had emerged from behind the silken curtain. 

There was a flash of the long, bright sword-blade in the soft roseate light of 
the apartment, and the point of the weapon Just catching the glass an inch above 
its stem, shivered it to fragments, and sent the sherris that it had contained in 
a splashing stream on to the rich carpet at the King’s feet. 

The yell that the King had uttered was all the suund that he had breath to 

roduce. : 
: Gathering up his legs quickly, in a most unkingly fashion, on to the couch, he 
glared at Claude Duval with as much astonishment and terror as though the 
dead girl herself had suddenly risen and confronted him with the breath of life 


at her lips. 
Duval bowed with courtly grace, and reversing his sword, presented the hilt 


towards the King. : 

“ But for the hit which has given your Majesty some annoyance and much 
surprise,” he said, “there would have been a royal funeral and a coronation in 
England—the sherris was poisoned !” "ng | 

The King uttered a strange sound, between a sigh and @ groan, and sank back 
upon the couch, completely unnerved and nearly insensible. 

‘Duval darted behind the curtain again, and almost at the same moment the 
door was flung open, and Norris, with Frederick, the Prince of Wales, at his 
heels, appeared upon its threshold. 

‘The valet carried a wax light in his hand, and he trembled so excessively that 
if anything could have imparted an idea of the ludicrous at such a moment, it 
would have been the manner in which that wax light was waved to and iro in 
the agitated hand of the valet. | 

“Ts it over?” said the Prince. 

“You heard!” gasped Norris. 

“T heard a cry !” 

“Jt was his!” 
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© How do I know ?” | 

“His last! Do you not remember—oh! do you not remember, we heard 
his last cry! And was not this its twin resemblance ” 

“Ah! then I am o 

“ K_-K—King.of England !” 

The Prince laughed, | obey | 

He turned his back upon the valet, who still, with his eyes fixed upon a dis- 
tant couch whereon lay the King, was heedless of the actions of the Prince. 

The latter was slowly drawing his sword froin its scabbard, to which it seem- 
ed to cling rather tightly, but he at length suceeded in freeing the entire blade, 
and turning sharply upon Norris, he shortened his arm, as he exclaimed: “ One 
more, and the business of this night is complete! Thus I pay at one stroke the 
heavy debt that Frederick the First 9f England owes to Norris the valet ie 

The wax light dropped from the hands of the murdered wretch. 

He flung his arms up in the air as the bright sword passed through him, and 
then, without the slightest cry, he fell at the feet of the prince. 

“ Now I live!” exclaimed Frederick; “1 am rid of the false and frail fair 
one, of whom I was weary—of the King, who barred my way to advancement, 
and was something less than father, more than enemy—and of you, poor tool, 
whe thought to play so fine a game with partners who might use you for a 
time, but who were sure to crush you when that time had passed away, Ha, 
ha! Ring, joybells! Blaze illuminations! Roar cannon, for Frederick the 
First, King of England!” 





CHAPTER IV. 
CLAUDE DUVAL MAKES A COMPACT WITH THE KING OF ENGLAND. 


Duvat’s impulse—and it was a most natural one under the circumstances— 
was to rush forward from his place of concealment, and, by a few words, put an 
end to the self-glorification of the Prince of Wales, | 

Indeed, it was with the greatest difficulty that he restrained this impulse. 

But his better reason told him it would be far better to remain where he was 
and allow things to take their course. 

What could he do by issuing forth at such a moment? 

The crime that had been contemplated was frustrated; and, small as was the 
sympathy of Claude Duval with George the Second, he could not but look with 
greater horror still upon the conduct of the Prince of Wales. 

Keeping close, then, behind the curtain, he allowed the Prince to say his say 
although he would certainly have interfered had he seen him on the point of 
making any active demonstration towards the couch on which lay the King 
either actually in a swoon induced by fear, or with sufficient presence of mind 
to affect to be in that condition. 

Twice the Prince approached two steps towards the couch. 

No doubt he wished to make assurance doubly sure, and to convince himself 
that the path to the throne was indeed cleared of the incumbrance of his father. 

And each of these times Claude Duval moved slightly from his place of con- 
cealment; but as the Prince paused Duval paused likewise. _ 

Then the Prince turned upon his heel. 

“It is over!” he said. “ What need I further interfere. It is over! Let 
those discover him who, I have but to wait! The plot is a good one, and has 
succeeded! The dead body of the King will be found here, accompanied with 
the corpse of this frail and fair delusion. Let Norris take the blame of the 
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transaction, for it may be assumed that, before he drew his last breath, the 
King has had time sufficient to discover his treachery and avenge it.” 

And stepping over the dead body of the valet, the Prince of Wales left the 
apartment. 

The moment the door was closed, Claude Duval came forth from his hiding 
place, and made his way towards the couch on which lay the King. 

At first Duval was himself in doubt whether the King retamed sufficient con 
sciousness to be aware of his real position. | 

The royal eyes were closed. 

The sound of Duval’s voice, however, acted as a charm to open them. 

“| have the honour to assure your Majesty that all is safe.” 

The King look at Duval suspiciously. 

“ And you?” he said—* who may you be?” . 

Duval was annoyed at the tone of the question, and he replied curtly, “ I am 
the man who has saved your Majesty’s life, however slight you may consider 
the obligation.” | 

The King uncoiled his legs, so to speak, from their huddled-up position on the 
sofa, and placed them on the floor. 

“ Remiss !” he cried —* very remiss ; but you are like all the rest !” 

“T do not know your Majesty’s meaning.” 

“]T mean that you all do things by halves, and when the real period for action 
comes, you leave undone that which is of the greatest importance.” 

“| differ from your Majesty. Surely that which was of the greatest impor- 
tance was done, and lies here in glittering fragments at your feet.” 

Duval meant the pieces of broken glass which were scattered on the carpet. 

The King made an impatient gesture. 

“That is well—that is well! But when Federick was here, a man like you; 
might, in a moment, have rid me of the incumbrance of my lite.” 

Duval understood him. ‘ 

“No, your Majesty ; vengeance I leave to you.” 

The King coughed in his peculiar fashion. 

“ And,” added Duval, “if I may speak my true mind on this question, I must} 
say that, in interrupting the commission of this crime, which would have made: 
you its victim, I only obeyed the common instincts of humanity.” 

By this Duval meant to imply that he had no special inclination to save thes 
life of the King as an individual. 

George the Second was quite acute enough to understand him. 

Perhaps he had a better opinion of his preserver from this blunt sincerity’ 
than he would have had from the most courtly phrases and adulation. 

“Assist us,” he said. “We will not say that you have concluded youre 
night’s work until we are safe at St. James’s. 

The King leant on the arm of Duval, and, making as circuitous a route as hes 
could, passed the two dead bodies that were in the apartment, and gained thes 
top of the staircase with an evident feeling of relief. 

They descended in silence. 

The King turned towards the door in the hall which led into Spring Gardens, 
but Duval suggested the route through the Park. 

“Tere is another doar,” he said, “ which conducts us to the small shrubbery, 
from which a gate opens to the Park, and as it is much the nearer route yo 
Majesty will probably prefer it.” 

“ Be it so—be it so. We have the key of the garden-gate of the Palace.” 

The little shrubbery was soon gained, and Duval cried out loudly to Blossom 

“Follow !” he said) “all is well !” 

The King held Claude’s arm with a tight grip. 

“Who is that ? he cried. “'To whom did you speak ?” 

“To a friend of mine who has charge of my horse.” 
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_ © Who, then, are you? Your name—quality—condition ?” 

The Park was gained, and as the royal eyes, through the gloom of the night, 
eould see dimly the square turrets of St. James’s Palace, confidence and cour- 
age seemed to be restored. 

“Tam one,” said Duval, “ who wishes for the present to preserve an wcog- 
nito.” 

“Ah!” 

“But, at the same time, if your majesty should preserve the remembrance 
of this night’s adventure, and at the same time entertain a desire to return in 
any way the service I have rendered you, I leave it to you to adopt some mode 

by which I can approach you to ask a possible favour, if the time should come 
for me to desire it.” 
_ The King hesitated. | 

Duval saw him looking at his hand, and then with some reluctance he drew 
from his finger a ruby ring. 
_, “Take this,’ he said. “There is a peculiar device engraven upon it which 
-eannot be mistaken or imitated. Upon its production you may depend that 
our roval memory will not fail us in recalling the events of this night. But say, 
sir, whoever you may be, have youany doubt whatever in your mind that Fred- 

erick intended to poison us ?” 

“ None whatever.” 

The King coughed again, as he muttered in low tones to himself, “it will only 
be, then, a just retribution. A rattlesnake has fangs from which is emitted 
venom. If one attacked me, and I had poisonous fangs, I would bite the snake! 
Ha! ha! Eugh !” : 

The garden-gate of St. James’s Palace was reached, and the King, taking a 
sinall key from his pocket, opened a narrow green door. 

“Farewell !” he said ; “we shall not forget.” 

Another moment and Duval was left alone amid the silence and darkness of 
the Park, with nothing to remind him of the remarkable adventure he had gone 
through, but the King’s ruby ring, which, after trying on to various fingers, he 
found at last one of them to fit sufficiently close to be safe. 

“It is well!” said Duval. “The time may come when I may even have to 
apply to this false and fickle specimen of monarchy, for now life has assumed 
to me a better charm, and in the love of Lucy I find a reason for its preserva- 
tion. Ho! Blossom! Whither away so fast?” ;, 

In the gloomy shadows of the old trees close to the garden-wall of the Palace, 
Blossom ran the chance of passing Duval with the horses. © 

He pulled up now hastily, and in a tone of exultation he called out, “ Cap- 
tain !—Captain !—I have found out the secret!” 

“What secret ?” 

“ All about the Spectre Horseman !” 

“ Indeed ?” | 

“ Yes, Captain, and here it is.” 

These words were quite inexplicable to Claude Duval, nor could he divine 
what object it was that Blossom flung down at his feet, and at which he saw, 
even in the dim obscurity of the night air, the two horses looking with alarmed 
and curious eyes. 

“ What is it, Blossom 2” 

“ A hobby-horse, Captain! Don’t you know ?—it is one of those affairs of 
paste-board and horse-hair such as used to be in the old games. A man fixes it 
on him, and races along on his own feet with apparently a horse’s head before 
him and his haunches behind. I found the whole affair in the garden.” 

“Then so ends,’ said Duval, “the mystery of the spectre horseman of St. 
James’s Park,” 

“ And so ends the career of Claude Duval, the highwayman !” shouted a voice. 
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“Drop, my men!—drop! and we shall have him before he can mount his 
famous horse, Nightshade!” | 

From the old elm trees around, there dropped on to the Mall of the Park 
some ten or a dozen men, and so unexpected was the movement, that it would’ 
have been no great stretch of fancy to imagine those old trees had grown so 
strange a fruit which had been shaken from their branches by the night air. 

Duval had one foot in the stirrups of Nightshade, and it was well for him 
that such was the case, or otherwise, in the darkness, he could scarcely have been 
expected to mount his horse. 

The emergency of the occasion, however, lent him al! that coolness and de 
cision which were so characteristic of him. 

“ Fire, Blossom !—fire !” he cried. 

Even as he spoke, he was in the saddle. 

Blossom obeyed his injunction immediately by discharging his two holster 

istols. 

The flashes lit up the night air, and considerable confusion was producea 
among the officers. | 

It was St. Ives, the detective, who then cried out in his loudest voice. 

“Why cast away your life, Claude Duval? Surrender—and there may yet 
be a thousand chances for you.” 

‘A tempting offer!” replied Claude; “but I prefer my liberty !” 

“Close on him—close on him!” shouted Muckles. “ We must have him 
to-night, dead or alive!” 

Several of the officers clung to the bridle of Nightshade. 

Then Duval gave his sagacious steed one of those impulses to action which 
were well understood between them, because they had been the subject of 
. laborious practice. 

Nightshade commenced kicking, plunging, and biting in the most furious 
manner. 

“The horse is mad!” was the cry of the officers. 

* Not so mad,” said Duval, as he dealt heavy blows about him with his 
riding whip,— not so mad, but it knows a friend from a foe. Forward! Off 
and away, Nightshade! Off and away !” 

The horse was free. — | 

Some one who had made pertinacious attempts to fling Duval from his saddle, 
by twisting at his foot, received a kick that sent him prostrate. 

“Forward, again!” shouted Duval. “ Let those follow me that dare !” 

“ Fire !” was the response from Mr. St. Ives. 

Duval bent low in the saddle. 

A rattling discharge of pistol-shots immediately ensued, but they had little 
other effect than to light up the scene, and give Duval an idea. 

Those flashes fell right across the Mall. 

They revealed for a moment the rough wooded, paling that surrounded the 
centre of the Park, which was then nothing but a wildérness, with a stagnant 
kind of ditch occupying its middle portion. 

It might be supposed that Duval would seek safety from the speed of his 
horse alone, and in that case a gallop round the Park to the gate of Birdcage 
Walk might answer the purpose. 

But he knew he could depend upon Nightshade. 

Three bounds took him across the Mall, and then a leap cleared the wooden 
palings, and Duval and his steed were within the enclosure of the Park. 

For a fleeting moment, and amid the excitement of the scene that had taken 


place, Duval forgot Blossom. 
it was not his habit to forget those who accompanied him, but the whole 
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affair was one of those surprises during the action of which every one must 
to a certain extent look to himself. 

But hardly had Nightshade alighted on the green turf of the enclosure of the 

~ Park, when Duval was mindful of the safety of his follower. 

“ Blossom !” he shouted. 

“ Here, Captain !” 

p “Fire!” again cried St. Ives. | 
There was another rattling discharge, and some of the bullets crashed through 
the wooden palings, behind which Duval was now in tolerable security. 

Twice, then, Blossom put his horse to the leap. 

Twice she animal swerved, and in the darkness hesitated to rise to the pal 
ings. 

“ Hod!” cried Duval; “ clear aside !” 

He backed Nightshade close to the rotten wooden fence. 

One touch to the flank of the well-educated steed, and Nightshade’s heels 
shot out with a force that few obstacles would withstand. 

The palings yielded. 

A wide gap appeared. 

“Follow now!” shouted Duval. “Keep close to me, Blossom. I know 
your horse can swim, if it cannot leap.” 

The distance across the turf and rank weedy vegetation of that inner portion 
of the Park to the stagnant canal in its centre was but short, and in a few 
seconds Nightshade, with Duval, had plunged into the water. 

Blossom’s horse followed readily enough. / 

Then they both heard St. Ives and Muckles, raving at their men for allowing 
their prey to escape. 

They heard, too, the gallop of horses’ feet. 

“ Quick, Blossom—quick !” said Duval, “ or they will be round the Park yet 
before we can get over the enclosure.” 

The canal was passed over. 

Some scrambling and kicking on the opposite bank enabled both the horses 
to get a firm foothold. | 

Blossom’s horse then, encouraged by the immediate proximity and example 
of Nightshade, no longer hesitated at the leap of the opposite paling, and they 
both alighted in safety in the Birdeage Walk. | 

The gate leading into Westminster was closed. 

A man stood against it with both his arms extended, and as Duyal and Blos- 
som approached, he cried out in tones of exultation, “No you don’t—you-don’t 
get out here! This is a trap, my fine fellows!” 

“Open the gate!” 

“Ha, ha! Nota bit of it! A trap—a trap!” 

Duval drew one of his pistols, and fired at once. 

He purposely levelled an inch or two above the man’s head, but the effect 
upon the exultant individual was immediate. | 

The gate-keeper dropped, with a yell, to his hands and knees; and in that 
posture made extraordinary speed into his lodge. 

A massive key was in the gate, which Duval could turn without dismounting, 

“ Follow me, Blossom!” he said, “and lock the gate after you. If the Park 
is a trap, it will do for the cats as well as the mice.” 

The sound of hard gailoping up the Birdcage Walk, from the direction of 
Pimlico, came now unmistakably on the ears of Blossom and Duval, as the 
former hastily closed the gate, and locked it on the outer side. 
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CLAUDE DUVAL SEEKS REFUGE IN THE THIEVES’ KEN IN WESTMINSTER. 


* Hatt a moment, Blossom,” cried Duval. 

Claude’s faithful follower drew rein instantly. 

“ What do you hear now ?” 

“ Nothing, Captain.” ! 

“ Has the pursuit, then, ceased ?” . 

“ No—hardly so; and I should say that St. Ives and Muckles, with their men, 
have got out ofthe Park lower down, and mean to intercept us in West- 
minster.” 

Hardly had these words escaped the lips of Blossom, than, with shouts and 
outcries, down the street, now so well known as Great George Street, but which 
was then rather a dingy narrow thoroughfare, the party of mounted officers 
appeared. 

“This is past jesting,” said Duval. “These fellows seem bent upon my 
capture.” 

“Or your death, Captain.” 

“Twill foil them yet. Follow me, Blossom, and fear nothing. This close 
pursuit could not have happened in a place better for me than Westminster.” 

There was a narrow court close at hand, with two posts at its entrance, which 
might have been supposed sufficiently close together to prevent the passage of a 
horseman. 

Duval, however, hastily dismounted, and with some dexterity led Nightshade 
through the posts, and Blossom following his example, they not only evaded 
‘the onslaught of the officers, but placed a serious obstacle in their way. 

“ Surrender !” cried St. Ives: “ we will and must have you !” 

“ Yes!” added Muckles, “ surrender, Claude Duval, and you shall have the 
best of treatment.” 

“ And if you don’t surrender,” added a voice, “ we’re done brown, that’s all 
I can say.” 

Duval laughed. 

“That was Swallow!” he cried. “ Follow me, Blossom, and fear nothing. 
I will show you one of the refuges of the Knights of the Road in West- 
minster.” 

While the officers were impeding each other in their attempts to pass the posts 
at the end of the court, Duval and Blossom rode on. 

They passed through a long narrow street, which opened on to a much wider 
thoroughfare, but of much shorter dimensions. 

“ Now listen again,” said Duval. 

They both paused, and the sounds that met their ears from several quarters 
in that ancient suburb of Westminster, were all indicative of danger. 

“Stop them! Stop them! Stop them! Highwaymen! Highwaymen! 
A thousand pounds reward! Stop them! Stopthem! Deador alive! Dead 
or alive !” owe UP 

The springing of constables’ rattles sufficiently indicated the general alarm 
that was spread through all the watch of the ancient suburb. 

“ Blossom,” said Duval, “what do you think of all this ?” 

Blossom wiped the perspiration from his brow, as he replied: 

“T fancy luck’s against us, Captain.” 

“ Why so ?” 

“It seems to me that the whole of Westminster is up in arms, and that, turn 
which way we will, we shall only run into the hands of a throng of foes.” 

“'Then, Blossom, we will seek a throng of friends. Did you ever hear of 
Western House ?”’ 
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®©T heard you mention it in the Park, Captain ; and I heard of it before as 
the great haunt of all the footpads in Westminster.” 

“Tt shall be our refuge. Follow! Ah! our foes approach.” 

The confusion of voices sounded nearer still. 
“@Qlose in! Close in! Guard the narrow streets! Let no one pass! A 
highwayman !—a highwayman ! A thousand pounds reward for the great Claude 


Duval !” 

“ Lost !” said Blossom. 

“ Exactly so,” replied Duval ; “ that is to say, they will lose us.” 

As he spoke he paused in the centre of the street in which they were, and, 
after looking cautiously about him, walked Nightshade right on to the pave- 
ment. | 
Pursuing his course thus upon the footway, Duval came to a particular house, 
with a large wooden cellar flap in front of it, such as are to be found covering 
the underground portion of most inns and public houses, 

The house was a huge dingy looking pile, without the slightest light in any 
of its windows. 

Duval paused upon this wooden cellar flap, and hastily dismounting, he cast 
one arm over the neck of Nightshade, while with the heel of one of his boots 
he struck nine times upon the thick wood-work immediately beneath him. 

To the surprise, and somewhat to the consternation of Blossom, Claude 
Duval began to disappear from his sight. 

By some mysterious and hidden means, the square of heavy beams and floor 
boards slowly descended, carrying with it both Duval and Nightshade. 

“ Hold, Captain, hold! What am I to do ?” 

“No one will molest you! It is me they want. Make the best of your way 
to Hampstead, and say that it may be the morning’s light only that will see me 
at home from the pursuit, and take that to help you!” . 

Something was flung up from the subterranean recesss ; and as the wooden 
platform rose into its place again, the something, whatever it was, fell with a 
sudden thud upon it. 

Blossom was greatly alarmed, and had hastily dismounted. 

He picked up the object that had been cast towards him, and found it to be 
a constable’s staff, which, amid the darkness of the night, would give him an air 
of authority, and enable him immediately to affect to join in the pursuit of 
Claude Duval. 

We must leave Blossom, however, to whatever good or evil fortune that 
might befall him, while we follow our hero into the mysterious cavernous 
recess where he had made his way. 

The platform of wood descended about twelve feet, touching at that depth the 
ground, so that Duval was easily enabled to lead Nighishade off it, and leave it 
at liberty to ascend again. 

The place was in total darkness. 

And, for a few seconds, a stillness, as of the grave, was in and about it. 

Then a voice spoke in deep hollow accents. 

“ Who seeks sanctuary ?” 

“Claude Duval !” 

There was a sudden exclamation. 

Then there came the flash of a light, and a tall ungainly-looking figure stood 
a few paces from Duval. 

It was only for a few seconds that the light flashed between those two persons 
and then it was either extinguished or a slide placed before it. ; 

* one disclosed the secret of this place?” was the next question asked of 

“ Richard Turpin.” 

“It is well. What seek you ?” 
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“ A few hours’ rest. The whole of Westminster swarms with my enemies, 
and I was nearly hunted to the death.” 

“ Follow, and fear nothing !” 

A faint light, not much larger than a star, appeared at a considerable distance 
off; and Claude Duval, understanding that he was to follow that light, did so 
unhesitatingly. 

He had proceeded about twenty paces, when another voice broke the stillness 
about him, by exclaiming, “Shall he turn to the right or to the left? Does 
this new-comer consort with the living or with the dead ?”’ 

“ Let him speak for himself,’ said the first voice. 

“The living, then, certainly,” said Claude Duval. “I am of the earth—— 
earthy ; and as for the dead, with all possible respect for them, I have no desire 
whatever for their company !” 

“To the left, then !” said the voice. 

Duval turned Nightshade’s head in that direction, and still followed the star, 
which shifted so as to suit the new route he was pursuing. 

A confused, murmuring sound, that might have been mistaken for the dim 
echoes of many voices a long way off, now came upon his ears. 

Duval listened intently, in the endeavour to discover some precise words 
from out the chaos of sounds; but as easy would it have been to mould into 
intelligible language the rushing wind, or the roar of the sea, as those indistinct 
expressicns. 

The star then suddenly paused in its progression, and only remained suffi- 
ciently long visible to enable Duval to see an old oaken Gothic door, which 
barred his further progress. 

At that door Duval knocked nine times, even as he had done upon the plat- 
form in the street above. | 

It was immediately opened. 

The sight that met his eyes then was a strange one. 

It seemed to him, at the first moment, as if he saw innumerable stars shining 
through some thick cloud. 

That, however, was but a momentary delusion of the senses. 

The thick cloud resolved itself into a heavy blanket, which still blocked up 
the doorway. 

The innumerable stars were but small holes perforated over its entire surface, 
_ through which gleamed light. 

A complete roar of many sounds. 

A rattling of jugs, mugs, and glasses, 

The unmistakable odour of tobacco. 

All came through these crevices in the blanket, which, being now bodily 
flung aside, disclosed to Duval one of the strangest scenes his eyes had ever lit 
upon. 

A large, vaulted apartment, of low pitch in the roof, and supported upon 
clusters of heavy, squat-looking columns, contained a strange, motley assem- 
blage of some sixty or seventy people, whose various professional pursuits 
might well be guessed at a glance by so accurate an observer as Claude Duval. 

The footpad. 3 

The prowling day-thief, in the guise of a beggar. 

The daring burglar, with halfshut eyes, blinking at. the lights, and planning 
with a comrade the mode of entrance tosome “ crib” which was to be “ cracked,” 
according to art, on the ensuing evening. 

The highwayman who had lost his horse, and upon whose head such a price 
was set that it was well for him to lie concealed for a time. 

All these, and many other specimens of the criminal population of London, 
held high carousal in that singular apartment which Duyal had reached so 
mysteriously, 
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“ Claude Duval !” shouted the voice of one who seemed to act as major-domo 
en the occasion. | | | 
~The announcement startled the motley crew, and each man sprang to his feet, 
Duval stood by the head of Nightshade, and slightly lifted his hat. 
He was a celebrity. 
The cheer that burst from every throat made the air ring again, and went far 


_ towards extinguishing the many odds and ends of lights that were stuck in every 


crevice and cranny of the stonework in and about the columns. 

“ Hurrah for Claude Duval! Three cheers! Hip, hip, hip !—hurrah !” 

“Gentlemen all,” said Duval, “I claim your hospitality! Westminster is 
all alive with the watch; and Mr. St. Ives, with his man, Muckles—he being 
again followed by his underling, Swallow—make the old streets and alleys too 
hot to hold me and my horse, Nightshade.” 

“ Welcome, welcome !—a thousand welcomes! Hurrah! Take a drink, 
Duval! Out of this!—out ofthis! No—out of this! Get out, you sneaking 
pad! Do you think a gentleman like Duval would drink out of a pewter pot? 
Here’s a silver flagon that belonged to the Dean of Westminster! Drink, 
Duval, drink !” 

Twenty hands were extended towards him with proffers of refreshment. 

Then one voice called out, in stentorian accents, “Silence, all, in the ken!” 

Every tone was hushed. 

The oaken door had been closed ; and now there distinctly sounded upon its 
panels a similar demand for admission to that which Claude Duval had made. 

Nine knocks, | , 

“A pal!” cried the voice. “ Open!” 

The door was opened. 

The heavy blanket was flung aside. 

An aged man tottered into the ken. 

There was blood upon his face, and he shook, either with fear or decrepitude. 

He fell to the floor a few paces in front of Nightshade, and as he did so with 
a clanking sound, he released from beneath his arm a bag, from which rolled 
various articles of gold and silver plate. | 

“ve done it—l’ve done it at last!” he cried. “Iwasa prig and a footpad 
in my youth, but got into bad company, and became honest. I was a butler 
thirty years to Lady Westle, and I’ve robbed the pantry at last, and here’s the 
swag ! 

A roar of satisfaction came from the assembled thieves, and he who had 
called for silence with such authority, and had been so promptly obeyed, called 
out, “Give hima drink! It’s the prodigal come back, and we’ll bag the plate 
as his footing !” 

“ What ?’ cried the old man, as he spread his shivering hands over his booty 
“all of it ?—all of it ?” ; 
‘ Ke To be sure! clear the way! ‘Hoist him up here, and let’s have a look at 

im !” 

“ Gentlemen all !—gentlemen all !—I’m rather infirm. Let me sit down in 
this corner; and yet, ha! ha! the sight of you all ‘makes me féel quite young 
again. Iwas cast for death once—thirty-eight years ago—but reprieved, And 
who may this great gentleman be with his beautiful horse? Ha! ha! 
had a horse once. I cried stand and deliver on Hounslow Heath.” 

A strange sound pervaded the assembly. 

It was a faint echoing breath from, a bugle-horn., 

Jt blanched every cheek. 

It struck terror into every heart. 

Duval looked about him in amazement, 

“What is amiss ?” he asked. 


“oA spy 77 


I, too, 
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“ Yes, comrades,” cried the man who was in authority, and who had as yet 
given his orders freely, “that is a signal to us that there is a spy among us. 
The horn is blown by one who keeps good watch and ward. Look to the door, 
Mackheath; let that be your post. Silence all, now, and we shall know more 
about it.” 

“JT think I can tell you,” said the old,;man who had brought the plate, “ for 
even as I descended from the street by the trap, I saw a suspicious person lurk- 
ing about, and that was what put me in such a tremor.” 

“There cannot be the slightest doubt of it,” exclaimed Claude Duval; “only 
if I were inclined to tremors—which I am not—it is a person here who would 
place me in them, and not outside.’ 

“ Here 2” cried twenty voices at once. 

“Yes!” added Duval, as he advanced half a dozen paces, and lifted his hat 
again; “| have this time the honour, and it is now a pleasure likewise, to salute 
an old acquaintance.” 

He fixed his eyes on the old man who had brought the plate. 

The attention of the assemblage in that strange ecclesiastical-looking apart- 
ment was now directed to this personage. 

A storm of questions assailed Duval. 

He waved his hand for silence. 

The old man cowered down before him, and in a voice half of entreaty and 
half of supplication, cried out, “Yes. I understand it all. I shall be absent 
only five minutes, and then I will bring such information as will be worth its 
weight in gold !—yes, in gold!” 

He made a movement towards the door. 

Duval touched Nightshade on the neck, and pointed to the old man. 

The horse looked threateningly, and exhibited his teeth. 

“ Let me pass! let me pass! ‘The animal is vicious !” 

“ Patience !” said Duval, “and before you go let me have the pleasure of 
saluting you in your real name 2?” 

“ No—no.” 

“ Which is i 

“ Mercy !” 

“Mr. St. Ives !” 

Even as he spoke, Duval stepped forward, and with one impetuous action he 
slipped from the head of the old man the well-contrived grey wig, and cast it 
at his feet. 

A roar of execration burst from the assembled theives, for they all recog- 
nised in the person thus disclosed to them the well-known St. Ives, the detective 
officer, who had brought so many of their fraternity to the gallows, and who 
was the favourite aversion of every evil-doer in London. 

And now that the officer saw that he was detected, he drew himself up to his 
full height, and strove to put on an air of courage. 

It was his only chance. 

And yet how poor a one. 

“Tam St. Ives,” he said, “ and it will be the worst hour’s work that any man 
here ever did to attempt to lay a hand upon me.” 

As he spoke, he took from his pocket a very elegant silver staff, at the end of 
which was the gilt crown, symbolical of his authority. 

“Clear the way here!” he added. “ Any one who hinders me, does so at his 
own peril.” 

St. Ives was a bold man. 

He calculated upon the surprise of the moment, and under some circum- 
stances he might have been successful. 
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Some of the theives hesitated. 
Even Daval had some sensation of admiration for the courage of a nan whose 
life hung upon a thread. 





CHAPTER VI. 


CLAUDE DUVAL FINDS HIMSELF IN A PERILOUS SITUATION IN WESTMINSTER 
ABBEY. 


Duvat stepped aside. 

He patted the neck of Nightshade. 

He was willing that St. Ives should make his escape, provided the theives, 
housebreakers, and footpads in the ken would permit him. 

And the detective officer might have added that one adventure to the extra- 
ordinary escapades he had gone through, if he would but have been moderate in 
his triumph. 

If he had but let well alone, all might have been well with him; but, mentally 
intoxicated for the moment by the success he was achieving, St. Ives thought he 
would carry out an adventure that would hand down his name to all posterity. 

He turned sharply to Claude Duval. 

He placed his hand upon his shoulder. 

“JT arrest you, Claude Duval; and do not leave this place, except with you as 
my prisoner !” 

“This is too much!” said Duval, “ you have taken the one step, Mr. St. Ives, 
from safety to destruction.” 

As Claude spoke, he snatched the staff from the hand of St. Ives, and flung it 
to the other end of the vaulted apartment. 

The officer made a grasp at Duval’s collar, but, missing him, he fell upon 
all-fours. 

The action was ludicrous. 

All the effect which the courage of St. Ives had had vanished. 

There was a roar of laughter, and that was rapidly succeeded by exeerations 
and menaces. 

The unhappy officer was tossed from hand to hand like a weed upon the 
ocean. 

Duval then raised his voice above all the uproar, in the hope yet of saving the 
life of the shrinking wretch. 

“Make him confess!” he said, “ the reason of his presence here, and what he 
was about to do—after which, let him go!” 

“I do confess,” said St. Ives. Hear me! hear me! “I was lurking alone in 
the street above, and saw the descent of Claude Duval and his horse on the 
wooden platform. In the darkness, I succeeded in following; but under the 
preeeyl circumstances, I give my solemn pledge and oath that I will not 
revea “ 

What St. Ives would further have added was drowned in a shout of rage 

“The barrel! the barrel!” cried many voices. 2 

Duval leant upon the neck of Nightshade, and wondered what was next to 
ensue. 


A small barrel, such as might have contained a couple of gallons of liquid 
was produced. 


It was set on end on the long, rough table that ran down the centre of the 
apartment. 


As many hands then as could Jay hold of him lifted up St. Ives and seated 
him on the barrel. 
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With many complicated folds of several long ropes that were produced for 
the occasion, the unfortunate detective, and the barrel likewise, were securely 
fastened to the table. 

What could all this mean ? 

Was it merely some ridiculous farce for the purpose of playing upon the 
fears of the man who had made himself so obnoxious to that unlawful fraternity ? 

Duval could hardly look upon it as anything else; but he soon found that 
_ the whole affair had a much more fearful significance. 

A hole was roughly bored in the side of the barrel. 

There trickled out of it a black streak of something which lay in a little heap 
upon the table. 

One glance was sufficient to let Claude Duval see what that substance was. 

Gunpowder ! 

The fate of the detective was too fearful to contemplate. 

Several of the theives commenced making a train of the powder along the 
whole length of the table, and connecting that again by a piece of string with 
the floor. . ) 

Another ancient Gothic door was opened at the further extremity of the 
vaulted room, through which the visitors to the ken began to make their way. 

“Hold, ali of you!” cried Duval. “Let me advise you. This will be a 
foolish act, as well as a cruel and desperate one. Let me ask of you the favour 
of this man’s life ?” 


“No!” was the universal shout. . 
In another moment every light was extinguished, and it was with some diffi- 


culty that Duval could lead Nightshade by the bridle towards the door through 
which nearly all the thieves had made their escape. 
St. Ives uttered two or three cries of despair. 


Then he was profoundly silent. 
The real courage of the man must have been great, and Duval felt an almost 


irresistable desire to make an effort to save him. 

But he thought of his own home. 

He thought of the light of love that was there awaiting him. 

He was himself but young; and why should he run the fearful risk of 
quenching his early life in the endeavour to save a man who, after all, had 
placed himself in his present position in the effort to drag him, Duval, to death 
upon the scaffold. 

No. 

If ever there were an occasion when self-preservation became a law, surely 


this was the one. ‘+ 
Duval felt eagerly before him for the low Gothic door by which the thieves 


had escaped. 
It had partially closed, but he thrust it open and passed through it. 
His feet struck against some stone-work, : 


A flight of stairs. 
Under ordinary circumstances this would have been an obstacle that must 


either effectually have barred his progress, or forced him to abandon his horse. 
But Duval could depend upon Nightshade even in such an emergency as 


that. 
Going slowly up the stone staircase backward, Duval held the rein of Night- 


shade with both hands. 

The creature stumbled against the first step, and then, with its rare sagacity, 
divining what it was, began slowly to ascend after its master. 

“Fire the train !” cried a voice. 

“No!” said Duval. “ Pause while yet you may, and do not commit an act 
that in its vice and barbarity will far transcend anything that——” — 

There was a rumbling sound, 
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A cry. 

A muffled report, and then the strong odor of gunpowder came upon the 
senses of Duval. 

Nightshade snorted and passed quickly up the staircase. 

There was a faint light at the top of it which disclosed another arche ‘ door, 
through which Duval passed, leading his horse. 

He gazed about him with the most intense surprise, and it was some few 
minutes before he could convince himself that he was actually within the old 
Abbey of Westminster, and that the tall groined arches which rose towering 
above his head, the marble paving on which he trod, and the tombs and monu. 
ments about him belonged to that celebrated edifice. 

The door closed behind him with a clang. 

A small oil lamp stood upon a tomb, resting on the breast of an armed 
knight. 

It shed out a faint lustre about it, but even that was sufficient to chase away 
some of the darkness, and enabled Duval, with wonder and admiration, to gaze 
about him. 

The silence was profound. 

All that motley lawless crew, that had held high revel in the ken, had disap- 

eared. 

Whither had they gone ? 

‘Duval spoke. 

“ Am I alone, or is there no one here to guide me from this place to the 
outer air ?” | 

In faint dreary echoes his own voice only was returned to him; and so he 
listened, the few words he had uttered appeared to be whispered from cloister 
to cloister—aisle to aisle, by invisible beings throughout the whole length and 
breadth of the Abbey. 

A feeling of superstitious awe crept over him. 

He had an intense desire to leave the place. 

Lifting the little lamp from the tomb he held it above his head, and leading 
Nightshade by the bridle, he slowly paced down the long nave of the Abbey, in 
the vain hope of finding some means of egress. 

A rattling sound awakened the echoes of the ancient pile. 

There was a murmur of voices, and Duval paused, for he felt certain that 
from without an attempt was being made to open one of the ponderous doors 
of the old structure. 

“The villains must be concealed in the Abbey,” said a voice; “and Mr. St. 
Ives is murdered.” | 

These words were a sufficient indication to Duval that they were no friends 
of his who sought admission to the Abbey, and he felt the necessity of imme- 
diately providing in some way for his own safety. 

There was a huge old Gothic tomb close at hand, which seemed as if it had 
been destined at one time to carry a statue of some of those cumbrous allegori- 
cal devices in marble which deform rather than adorn the old Abbey. 

It was but a poor chance, but a romantic idea came over the mind of Claude 
Duval that he might for a few seconds at least-play the part of the missing 
statue. 

If this suggestion were to be carried out it must be at. once, for the door of 
the cathedral had yielded to the key which was energeticall y applied to its lock 
and a broad gleam of light from several lanterns shone into the nave. 

Duval felt how desperate was the resource he projected. 

And yet to adopt any other were certain destruction. i 

To attempt to fly from before those pursuers without any knowledge of 
means of getting out of the Abbey, would be to invite capture, for the sound 
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of Nightshade’s feet upon the marble floor would necessarily be a guide to his 
whereabouts, and bring his foes upon him. 

It was but a leap, and the experiment could be tried. 

Another moment, and Claude Duval on Nightshade had taken his place on 
the vacant monument. 

The space on which the horse had to stand was but small. 

It was somewhat slippery, too, and uneven, for the marble had been werked 
into an imitation of rocks, no doubt with some special purpose connec%ed with 
the general design. 

Duval patted the neck of his steed. 

“Peace, Nightshade! Peace! quiet! quiet 

Nightshade was as still as a statue. 

Duval himself scarcely drew breath, and as the light from the lanterns flashed 
upon him, he felt all the peril of his situation. . 

Well he knew, however, that it was a principle of human nature to assume, 
without particular inquiry, that which we believe we are fully assured of. | 

It was not likely, then, any of those persons visiting the Abbey, and intent 
upon his capture, would pay much attention to the monuments. 

In that case, he might escape detection, notwithstanding the colour of his 
clothing, and the life-like appearance both of himself and Nightshade, would 
not stand a moment’s investigation. 

It was with a perfect rush that Muckles closely followed by Swallow, and a 
whole posse of constables and watchmen, made their way into the Abbey. 

“Seize him! Seize him!” cried Muckles. “Take him dead or alive! It 
is Claude Duval! Dead or alive! Dead or alive, I say !” 

The lanterns and links were held aloft, and by the many cross lights they 
exhibited, tended rather to confuse than to illuminate objects within the Abbey 

Muckles and his assistants scarcely expected to find Claude Duval near the 
entrance, and taking a cursory view about them, they rushed onwards in a con- 
fused throng. 

That was Duval’s opportunity. 

Perhaps his only one. 

He at once dismounted, and leaping lightly from the tomb, he held Night- 
shade by the bridle, assisting the horse with all his strength to step down on to 
the marble pavement with the least possible noise. 

The footfall of Nightshade scarcely awakened an echo in the old Abbey as 
Duval then led him to the open door. 

They were free. 

Claude was in the saddle. 

He placed his hand trumpet-like to his mouth, and shouted aloud, “ Good 
night, Mr. Muckles !” 

There was a yell of rage from the interior of the Abbey, and as Duval gave 
the reins to Nightshade and galloped off, he heard the unmistakable voice of 
Swallow. 

“ Done brown again, Mr. Muckles!. Done brown again 

In about a minute Duval was in Whitehall. 

iets) still the night was, and how utterly and entirely deserted were the 
streets ! 

It was just that hour before the dawn when London, if ever really in repose, 
was at its quietest. 

“Home! home!” cried Duval, as he inhaled, with great satisfaction, the pure 
night air. “Home! home! I have surely had adventures enough for this 
night, and would fain hear the light morning air making pleasant music among 
the tree-tops of Hampstead Heath.” | | 

N ightshade seemed to catch pleasantly that word home, and at a pace which, 
had there been any pursuit, would have soon left it far behind, he left the streets 
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‘of London, and by the old North Road took his way to the beautiful suburban 
abode of Claude Duval. 

No sooner had the horse and its rider emerged upon the heath, than Duval 
was a little startled by a horseman dashing out from the shadow of some trees 
with a loud “ Hurrah!” 

Duval reined in Nightshade, for he was busy with his own thoughts, and at 
the moment had not recognised the voice of Blossom. 

“Hurrah, Captain! hurrah! The sight of you chases the night away, and 
makes sunshine’ of the old heath !” 

© Blossom ?” 7 

“Yes, Captain. All right. Isee you have escaped. You were sure to do 
so; and yet I could not but feel anxious at seeing you disappear beneath the 
surface of the ground in that odd fashion at Westminster.” 

“It was an odd fashion.” 

“Yes, Captain; and | was afraid something serious would happen.” 

“ Something serious has happened, but not.to me.” 

“Then we won’t mind about it. All’s well that ends well.” 

“ How are affairs at home?’ asked Duval. ‘“ No alarm, I hope ?” 

“ Well, to tell the truth, Captain, I’ve not had the courage to go there.. You 
would not have me with you down that ugly trap in Westminster, so I was 
compelled to leave you; but, for all that, I could not make up my mind to put 
in an appearance at our mansion on the heath alone.” 

“Then I am anxious,” said Duval. “I do not know how it is, but for the 
last half-hour a feeling of dread and anxiety—a kind of foreboding of evil has 
come across me, which I cannot account for.” | 

“Jt is nothing, Captain—it is nothing. I have ridden round the estate, and 
all is perfectly quiet. If there had been the slightest sound of alarm, I must 
have heard it.” 

“Come on!” was Duval’s brief reply. “ Follow me, quickly !” 
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CHAPTER VII. 
CLAUDE DUVAL MEETS WITH A SEVERE TRIAL ON HIS RETURN TO HAMPSTEAD 
HEATH. 


THREE minutes ride across the heath would bring Claude Duval and Blossom 
to a small gate in the park palings surrounding the estate, which he, Duval, had 
taken possession of. 

Deserted as had been those grounds and mansion on account of some absurd 
ghost story, Duval, with the assistance of Blossom and his men, had so far im- 
proved upon popular rumour, that there was not the slightest chance of their 
being disturbed in holding possession of the property. 

And now Duval heard that light morning air, which he had pictured to him- 

self as being so delightful, sighing and moaning among the old tree-tops. 

His feelings, however, had now undergone a change, and every sound seemed 
to come upon his ears as a kind of confirmation of some disaster, | 

“This is folly and nervousness,” he muttered to himself, “I want sleep 

when all these fancies will pass away.” 

He hastily dismounted. . 

“Take Nightshade, Blossom. He-must want both rest and food.” 

“ All’s right, Captain! I follow the old trooper’s maxim, ‘ Look to your horse 
first, and then to yourself? ” | 

“Good night, Blossom! good night! or rather good morning, for I see there 
is a brightening colour in the.east, and we shall soon have the dawn upon us.’ 

3 
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Duval took the shortest possible route to the mansion, making his way by 
main force through some of the tangled brushwood and undergrowth of the 
beautiful vegetation that surrounded it. 

Ile entered by a low door leading from what was called the home garden, 
and darting up a narrow flight of steps, he called aloud upon the name of Lucy. 

“ Here—here at last !” he said. “The truant has returned, Lucy. Speak to 
me! Let me hear by one word that all is well !” | i 

‘There was no reply. | | 

The door at the top of the staircase, which was usually flung open by Lucy 
in her haste to welcome him, remained closed. 

Duval paused. J 

He clung to the balustrades of the stairs. 

A sickening feeling came over him, which he strove tochase away by the most 
likely supposition in the world. . 

“She sleeps! Of course she sleeps, and well it is' that it should be so! 
How selfish | was to suppose for a single moment that through this night, 
which must have been a long and weary one to her, she knew no repose, She 
sleeps! She sleeps!” 

He opened the door. . 

He trod softly on the carpeted room. 

That was not the chamber in which he expected to find Lucy. 

There was an inner one—the door of which was partially open, and through 
which gleamed a light. 7 

Duval with long strides, for the horseman’s boots he wore creaked as he trod, 
crossed the outer room. 
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A glance was sufficient. 

The chamber was empty. 

There was an overturned chair, 

A broken mirror. 

The coverlet of the bed streamed upon the floor, and through one half of the 
casement which was swinging to and fro, the early morning air came in gusty 
puffs. 

“ Lucy !’ he cried again. 

' The cry would have been sufficient to have awakened her who loved him had 
she been there present in the deepest swoon. 

Nay, in the agony of its supplication, it might almost have reached the ears 
of death. wer , 

But there was no response. 

The half-opened casement creaked ominously, and then as Duval, almost 
stifled with apprehension and unable to utter another word, cast his alarmed 
glance in every corner of the apartment, he heard the wild birds without begin 
their morning song. 

The night-light in the chamber began to pale and slowly fade away, as the 
morning dawn approached. 

By a great effort, then, Duval shook off the despondency that was. gathering 
at his heart, and as the necessity for action became more apparent,he.recovered 
from the wild despair which seemed about to take possession of hiin, 

| He flew to the window. 

He gazed anxiously out, but nothing met his eyes except the tree-tops and the 
expanse of heath beyond them. 

He rested upon the sill of the window. 

Jt was cold and damp. 

Claude directed his eyes towards it. 

There was blood both upon his hand and upon the woodwork of the window, 
and upon the vine leaves that clustered about it. 
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Then: a ery, half of rage and half of terror, burst from the lips of Claude, and 
drawing his sword, he stood in the centre of that chamber with the feeling at his 
heart as though he could defy a world in arms for the rescue of the being so 
dear to him. | | | 

For the first time he seemed to feel as if he fully appreciated the beauty and 
gentleness of the fair young girl he had rescued from death. 

She seemed peculiarly to belong to him, to be his own, since but for him she 
must have passed away into the shadow of the tomb and been known no more. 

He stamped furiously upon the floor. __ 

“Help! help!” he cried. “Blossom! Blossom! Help, my men all! 
Help—help, I say !” 

All was still. 

Then Duval blew the whistle he carried with him shrilly and clearly. 

Three notes of alarm. 

A hasty footstep approached. 

“ Captain! Captain!” 

There was a rush up the staircase. _ | 

Bearing several lights in their hands, Blossom and some vf Duval’s men 
appeared. 

“JT am robbed!” cried Duval— cheated! betrayed! Whiere is Lucy ?” 

Blossom looked amazed. 

The consternation that sat upon the face of Duval’s men was too real to be 
doubted. 

“ Heard you no alarm?” he added. “Is it possible that this abduction could 
have taken place amid the silence of the night, and none of you know aught of 
it 7 

The men shook their heads. © 

“Kill us, Captain, if you think we could in any way betray you!” 

“ No—no!” exclaimed Duval. “I do not doubt you. I have enemies 
enough to accomplish a feat like this, without looking for its perpetrators among 
my friends.” . 

“Tell us what to do, Captain,” cried Blossom, “and we will do it with a 
right good will !” 7 , | 

Duval clasped his hands over his face for a few minutes in silence. 

He was in deep thought ; and yet what a whirl of ideas passed through his 
mind! | 

It took him some time before he could sufficiently concentrate his faculties, 
so as to come to anything like a clear decision in regard to his course of action. 

Then he spoke calmly. 

“ Blossom !” 

“Tam here, Captain, at your service.” 

“ Nightshade must be content with the rest he has had already. Let him be 
saddled, and await me at the wicket.” 

“Tt shall be done; and I have but one request to make to you.” 

“J anticipate it, Blossom. It is that you should come with me, but I think’ 
it necessary to leave you here in command. I may perhaps be near at hand? 
and if during my absence you should get any intelligence of Lucy, put a light 
in the window of the belfry turret at the top of the house, and it may hasten 
my return.” : | 

Blossom and Duval’s men now thought that he was a little distraught, for 
instead of leaving that apartment by the way he had entered it, he began clam- 
bering from the window. 

His object was, if possible, to take the same route from the mansion that 
Lucy had been enforced to take, in the hope that by so doing he might mnake 
some further discoveries with regard to the mode of her capture, 

There was no difficulty in descending from the window to the garden beneath, 
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for the stems of the old ivy, that grew up against the house, were thick enough 
to form a natural, though somewhat intricate ladder. | 

Something light and gauzy flapped in the morning air against Duyal’s face. 

It was a piece of torn net or lace, and he felt no doubt whatever but that it 
had been torn from the dress of Lucy. 

_ Nay, he began to remember that she had worn some lace ornament about her 
neck, and from the presence of this shred of it he, not unnaturally, came to the 
conclusion that she had been sitting up for him. ) 

It was something of a relief to think that that was the case. 

She had not been dragged from her slumbers in the dead, small hours of the 
night. 

That was something. 

Duval reached the garden without making any further discoveries. 

Riles -- the small gate in the oak paling, he found Blossom with Night- 
shade. 

“To you, Blossom,” he said, as he instantly mounted, “to you I confide the 
task of making an accurate search throughout the grounds of the mansion. I 
will ride over the heath and see if good fortune will permit me to discover the 
route by which Lucy has been taken.” | 

The tone in which Claude Duval spoke was so full of anxiety and almost des- 


pair, that Blossom coutd find no words in which to reply to him, 


Waving his hand then, Duval rode off. 

But he had no fixed purpose, except it was that he meant to leave no spot of 
the heath unsearched. 
- The morning light was rapidly gaining strength, and Duval just emerged 
from one of the hollows of the heath, when he came upon a squalid-looking 
creature in the faded attire of a gipsy. | 

Reining in Nightshade, he called to her aloud. 

“Speak, my good woman, and your words shall be worth their weight in 
gold if you can inform me who has been on the heath last night, and who has 
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“ One—two—three !” said the woman. 
“What mean you 2?” | 
“Two hawks and a dove! But their gold was bright and red!” 
“ Ah!—I comprehend you!” 
“ Yes—bright and red were their gold, and tunefully the guineas clink togeth- 
er. What music is like to that ?”’ ! 
“You shall have more gold,” cried Duval; “ only give me information worth 
it, and you will not think me a niggard !” 
He held out several pieces to the woman as he spoke, and eagerly clutching 
them, she thrust into his hand a folded paper. 
“Tt is all there !—it is all there !” she said. “TI can tell you no more !” 
With far greater speed then than she seemed capable of exerting, she hobbled 
from the spot, and Duval opening the paper read it eagerly. | 
The written words were but few :— 


“Should this fall into the right hands, he will understand it when he is told 
to seek her who is lost at Camden House, on the next midnight that shall dark- 
en the heavens.” 


Duval sighed deeply. 

He gazed hopelessly around him. 

The gipsy woman had fled, and he stood alone upon the heath. ) 

“Till midnight !—till midnight!” he said, “ and this is but early dawn. How 
can I endure the terrible delay ?” 

As he spoke, a strange booming noise came upon the morning air. 
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The noise was repeated at regular intervals. 

“Guns!” exclaimed Duval. ‘ Why do they fire at such a time?” 

At almost a racing pace, a horseman, in a scarlet jacket, carrying a leather 
- despatch box, appeared upon the heath. | 

“ Halt!” cried Duval. “ Whither so fast ?” 

It was but a mere lad who was thus riding northward, and he waved his arm 
to signify that he must not be stayed. | . 

Duval, however, quietly took one of his pistols from the saddle of Night- 
shade, and presented it at him as he cried out, “ Lead will fly swifter than your 
horse. Stop, I order you, and tell me why you make such post haste across the 
heath ?” 

The boy in the scarlet jacket drew up affrighted. 

“ Don’t shoot a poor fellow, sir. I’m only the cross post-boy !” 

Boom! boom! boom! came the echo of the guns from afar off. 

“Tell me,” added Duval, “ what has happened in London, that such a salute 
is fired so early ?” | 

“Bless you, sir, don’t you know? The King’s dead and the other King’s 
alive; and so, you see, they’ve had out the guns in the Park, and are blazing 
away to let everybody know it; and I am sent post-haste tomy Lord Mansfield, 
who, I take it, is to get to St. James’s Palace as soon as possible.” 

“Indeed !” | 

“Qh! it’s all true, sir; and I hope you'll let me go now, or I shall get into 
trouble.” 

“ Go—go !” 

The boy galloped off with a right good will. 

“ What can all this mean?” thought Duval. “Is it possible that, despite all 
that I saw pass before my eyes at that house in Spring Gardens, the Prince of 
Wales has really compassed the destruction of the King? If that be the case, 
of little use is this ruby ring, which was to be my passport to the royal favour.” 

Duval held still the small piece of paper in his hand which he had received 
from the gipsy. 

Again glancing at it, he saw that there was some writing on the back which 
had hitherto escaped his observation. 

He read it eagerly :— 


“She whom you seek is not at Camden House, although you will find those 
there who will give you information of her. Any attempt, however, to seek 
that place before the hour indicated will be her instant destruction.” 


“ Fiends !’ exclaimed Duval. ‘“ Why do they torture me thus 2” 

At any other time, and upon any other occasion, how completely he would 
have laughed to scorn the threats contained in that paper, but now that his feel- 
ings and affections were so deeply concerned he felt almost the shrinking timid- 
ity of a child. ! 

A sudden idea then struck him. 

“Surely it is not possible that such ingratitude can always be the vice of 
monarchs, neither can it be within the region of belief that the King can be no 
more. I left him in life at that mysterious house in Spring Gardens! Why 
should I not seek him, and at once put an end to all peril on Lucy’s account, 
by claiming as my sole reward for all [ have done safety for her ?” 

Perhaps the idea was more romantic than wise, but Claude Duval was in no 
frame of mind to he exceedingly critical upon what might suggest itself to him. 

At a gallop he took his route to London, only pausing in the Oxford Road 
for the purpose of purchasing a cloak, such as an officer of distinction might 
wear, and which was quite sufficient to conceal his highwayman’s apparel. 
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There was a small inn yard not very far from Marlborough House, where, 
although reluctant to do so, he left Nightshade. 

Wrapping his cloak, then, about him, so that nothing appeared but his boots 
and his embroidered collar, with part of the scarlet cuff of his coat, he made his 
way to the Palace of St. James’s. 

An extraordinary scene of bustle was there taking place. 

Carriages were arriving in numbers, containing the great officers of state, and 
many officers who had hastily donned their uniforms were thronging on foot 
towards the royal residence. 

The guards were doubled at the gateway of St. James’s. | 

So many official personages, however, in all sorts of costumes, were making 
their way into. the precincts of the Palace, that Duval had not the smallest diffi- 
culty in reaching the Colour Court. | 

Three sides of that court were lined with troops. 

A crowd of officers and officials occupied its centre. 

In and out of one of the doors leading to the private apartments of the 
Palace persons were continually passing. 

The occasional roll of drums signified that some member of the royal family 
now and then made an appearance. | 

Duval spoke to an elderly officer who was leaning on his sword, and who he 
thought had a sour and discontented expression of countenance,which would lead 
him to give as rough and unvarnished an account of what all the bustle was 
about as possible. 





‘CHAPTER VIII 


CLAUDE DUVAL DISCOVERS THE INGRATITUDE OF KINGS, AND IS APPREHENDED AT 
THE PALACE, 


“Can you inform me, sir,” asked Duval of the elderly officer, “ the meaning 
of all this excitement and tumult in and about the Palace 2” 

The old man curled his grey moustache and smiled sardonically. 

“Tt is all grief, sir,’ he said— grief!” 

*‘T must confess I do not understand.” , 

“Oh, it is not necessary to understand; but all these fine gentlemen you see 
here, who are thronging to the royal residence, are overcome with grief at the 
death of the King. Look at that one, sir,, grinning like an ape, and adjusting 
his sword-knot. Yesterday, if the King had had a pain in his little finger, that 
man would have shed tears, so no wonder he is so overcome at his death.” 

A general movement among the throng of officers in the Colour Court at this 
moment seemed to signify that something of importarice was about to take 

lace. : 

A brilliantly dressed gentleman, all silks and satins, with his hair powdered 
to a nicety and a glittering Court sword by his side, came out of the doorway 
we have already noticed, 

“ Now, look, there!” cried the officer. “ Look at that bird of gay plumage! 
Only yesterday he was dressed in a suit of sober brown. Look at him now !” 

Duval did look. 

He could hardly believe his eyes, for in this gaily bedizened personage he re- 
cognised a man of the name of Hempson, who was well known as the barber 
generally in attendance on the Prince of Wales. 

This person advanced to the throng of officers with a written paper in his 
hand. 
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“Gentlemen,” he said, “I am commanded by his Majesty King Frederick 
the First to thank you for your dutiful love and attention, and to request your 
attendance in the Throne Room.” 

“'To be showed !” cried the old officer. 

There was a general laugh, and the gaily bedizened iisnblex booked the picture 
of indignation, 

Duval himself had a shrewd guess that this man Hempson must have had 
some hand in the diabolical plot of the Prince against his father, and that hence 
he appeared in such a jackdaw plumage. 

The officers in a body moved towards the doorway, and Duval, amid the 
throng, was unquestioned by the couple of the Yeomen of the Guard on duty 
immediately within the Palace. 

Along a corridor hung with pictures. 

Up a staircase richly covered with a tapestry carpet. 

Through one of the long galleries, and then into an ante-room, Duval proceed- 
ed accompanied by some ‘twenty gentlemen in uniform. 

“ Halt, gentlemen !” cried a voice. 

An officer of the Palace Guard stood with his drawn sword in his hand at a 
pair of folding doors. 

A. couple of Yeoman had crossed their halberts at that spot, and Duval ootild 
very well believe that beyond it was the Throne Room. 

What was to be the end of all these mysterious proceedings Claude could 
hardly guess, and there were moments when he was ready to suppose the Prince 
Frederick had really succeeded in taking the life of his father, the King, not- 
withstanding he (Duval) had seen the latter personage apparently in safety 
from the house in Spring Gardens to the Palace. 

There was little time, however, for con ieaeate or speculation si the events 
that were taking place. 

Some signal was made from the other sid of the folding doors. 

The Yeomen uncrossed their halberts. 

The officer with the drawn sword stepped aside. 

The doors were flung open. 

A heavy curtain, with a rush and rattle upon its rings, was: imate aside. 

The Throne Room was fully exhibited. 

A number of officers of state were already within it. 

Standing about two pacesin front of the throne, was Frederick, the Prince of 
Wales. 

He looked pale and ghastly. 

His attire was a complete suit of black velvet, with, on his breast, a star that 
blazed with such magnificence that it was almost dazzling and painful to behold. 

Slowly the throng of officers, accompanied by Duval, entered the royal pres- 
ence. 

The Prince ite: made a slight inclination of his bert towards a man in eccle- 
siastical costume at his’ right hand. 

This man advanced, and spoke in soft, mellifluous accent. 

“Team ooinianidéd by his Royal Highness, formerly Prince of Wales, but 
now Frederick the First of England, to thake a painful communication ti the 
attached servants of his Majesty. A mysterious billet has been receiv ed, stat- 
ing that his Majesty King George the Second was lying dead at a house in 
Spring Gardens, and with oreat srief and consternation, bis Royal Highness, 
formerly Prince of Wales, but now King Frederick the First of Enel: and, has 
verified the terrible truth of the statement. Every inquiry will be instituted to 
discover if the King’ s death be due from a visitation-of heaven or the malice of 
his enemies, and in the meantime I call upon you, gentlemen, to cry ‘God bless 
King Fr ederick the First?” 
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There was,a blank look upon the faces of all present. 

If this communication meant anything at all, it certainly signified that the 
King was murdered. 

And now Claude Duval began to see light through the transaction. 

There could be no doubt that the Prince of Wales, on the preceeding evening, 
had left that house in Spring Gardens with the full conviction that his father 
was no, more. 

The King, too, with the cunning incidental to his nature, had doubtless hidden 
himself in the Palace of St. Jame’s, in order to await events and see what his 
exemplary son would do. 

That this was the true explanation of all that was taking place, Duval did not. 
doubt for a moment. 

nae only waited in intense anxiety and curiosity for the termination of the 
pilot. | ; 

A look of bitterness and rage came over the face of Frederick the Prince at 
the complete stillness which followed the request of the ecclesiastical personage , 
to cry God bless him. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “‘ we shall know how to discriminate between friends 
and toes, and we shall regret that so much Jacobitism still lingers in the land.” 

He waved his arm as a signal that the audience was over. 

Then the dense stillness that reigned in the Throne Room was broken. by a 
mysterious noise, — it | ) 

Three sharp taps appeared to be given on the other side of one of the tall 
mirrors that extended from the floor to the ceiling. 

Frederick clutched at one of the arms of the throne for support. 

The tall mirror moved. | | 

A slight cough was heard 

“Way for the King!” shouted a voice. / 

In his usual costume, and carrying the gold-headed cane he commonly had 
with him, George the Second stepped into the Throne Room. 

A yell of fear burst from the lips of Frederick the Prince, and he fell forward 
flat upon his face. 

“Thanks, gentlemen all!” said the King. “ Weare exceedingly well—in fact, 
were never better in our lives.” 

The ecclesiastical personage who had taken sc prominent a part in favour of 
the Prince retreated backwards, with his mouth open, and his eyes preternatur- 
ally extended. 

He stumbled over the Prince, and made not the least attempt to rise. 

The King approached, and slightly tapped them with his walking-stick, as he 
said, “ We give an audience to the French Envoy at twelve. Remove this 
carrion !” 

The look of malignant triumph on the face of the King—for such, indeed, 
was the character of the expression—was to Claude Duval most revolting. 

His Majesty, on this occasion, seemed far more intent upon the enjoyment of 
its triumph, than amenable to those feelings which one would have supposed the 
case capable of evoking. 

“ Remove that carrion !” repeated the King. 

He touched Frederick Prince of Wales again with the walking-cane, to inti 
mate the special carrion he alluded to. 

The officer of the Yeomen of the Guard gave an order. 

From the ante-room came the measured tread of armed men, 

‘“ Halt!” 

A company of the Yeomen of the Guard paused at the entrance of the Presence 
Chamber. 

“ Remove that carrion!” said the King, a third time. 

The very utterance of the words seemed to give him singular pleasure. 
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Then the officer of the Guard, lowering the point of his sword, spcke in a tone 
of humility and quiet remonstrance. 

“ Your majesty alludes to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales ?” 

The King again tapped the prostrate form of the Prince with his walking-cane, 
and gravely inclined his head. ) 

“Yeomen, advance,” said the officer, “‘ and remove this 

“Carrion !” added the King, as he turned upon his heel; and gently swaying 
the walking-cane by the middle, he made his way back again to the throne. 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, either was, or thought it good policy to seem to 
be completely crushed by the turn affairs had taken. 

He kept his eyes resolutely shut. 

He allowed his limbs to hang listlessly and nervously which way they would. 

It was with a good deal of difficulty—so limber and limp did he appear—that 
the Yeomen of the Guard could lift him from the floor. 

They did so with a sort of half respect, half fright. 

“ May it please your Majesty,” said the officer, “where is it your Royal 
pleasure that the Prince should be bestowed ?” 

Up to this moment, the King had preserved an icy cold exterior. 

True, his lips were white. 

True, there was a saffron-like hue upon his countenance. 

A bloodshot expression about his eyes, and a nervous twitching of his hands, 
which betrayed the raging passion that was within him. 

But up to this time he had succeeded in) subduing all outward expression of 
feeling, so far as words were concerned. 

When this question, however, was propounded by the officer of the Yeomen, 
all self-control seemed to leave the King, and it was with something of a roar 
that he shouted the answer. 

“To the Tower !” | 

The court looked at each other uneasily. | 

“To the Tower!” roared the King again. “To the Traitor’s Gate, and only 
out to a scaffold !” 

The officer bowed low. 

The Prince of Wales, indeed, might have been past human vengeance, for all 
sign or token that he gave of the smallest intelligence of what was going on. 

Perhaps nothing was, after all, better contrived for the purpose of bafiling the 
- King than this perfectly inert submission of the Prince. 

Probably Frederick guessed as much. 

Had he resisted. 

Had he attempted the least justification of his conduct, the King might have 
roared the Palace down in the rage of his accusations. 

But what was to be done with the man who shut his eyes, and surrendered 
himself to circumstances, in so perfectly limp and helpless a condition as that 
assumed by Frederick Prince of Wales? | 

He was carried out. 

The ecclesiastical personage crawled after him. 

And then the great officers of State, and the personal attendants of the mon- 
arch, felt a sensation of relief. 

No one spoke, however. 

No one seemed exactly to know what to say that would be most acceptable 
to royalty on that occasion. 

Then the King put on a sardonic smile, which sat with a most ugly expres- 
sion vpon his countenance. 

“ My lords all,” he said, “we will take it that joy strikes you dumb; and 
assume that this, our resuscitation, is an event that will make this day ever 
blessed in your memories. : 


Slightly raising his hat, he executed a half-bow. 
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Turning abruptly, then, towards a! door that led to the private apartiaents of 
the Palace, George the Second would in another moment have disappeared, had 
not Claude Duval felt that his time to speak had come, and. that if he now hesita- 
ted, the object for which he had risked so much would be lost. 

He stepped forward. 

“ Your Majesty !” r bag. | 

The King turned abruptly, and glared. at him, | 
_ Duval lightly dropped on'one knee, and; presented to the eyes of the aston- 
ished King the ruby ring that had been given him in the Park, 


CHAPTER IX. 
CLAUDE DUVAL IS DISAPPOINTED IN HIS ESTIMATE OF ,KING GEORGE, 


A Loox of great curiosity sat upon the faces of the courtiers, | 

The King was near-sighted, and had to stoop forward a little to see what it 
was that Duval presented to him. 

“ A ring belonging to your Majesty.” 

& Ah 17, 

“ Probably your Majesty recognises it ?” 

“Certainly! ‘The jewel is our own,” 

“ Your Majesty will likewise remember the circumstance under which your 
snost humble servant became possessed of it ?” 

“Perfectly !” 

The King held out his hand, and took the ring. : 

As he put it on his finger, Duval thought—although the King was never 
noted for personal comeliness—that he never before’ had looked so positively 
apish and ugly. 4 : 

“Perfectly !” 

“Then, your Majesty, sooner than I thought it possible, I have the favour to 
ask which this ring was to be the forerunner of.” 

“Favour, man? What favour? We think any of our subjects sufficiently 
repaid, for restoring to us a lost trinket, by this personal interview.” 

“ Your Majesty !” 

“ What now ?” . 

“Ts it possible you do not know me ?” 

The King shook his head. 

“Ts my voice—are my features so soon forgotten ?” 

“ We never saw you, man, in our lives before; and these interrogatories and 
presumptions become intrusive.” , 

The King turned abruptly. (3 

Duval sprang to his feet. 

“Put not your faith in princes !” he cried. 9 

“Treason !”? said the King. “My Lord Mansfield, surely that is treason ? 
Who knows that man ?” 

“None in this presence,” said Duval, “half so well as King George the 
Second.” | 

“ And yet another sufficiently,” said a voice. 

A tall man, in very superb courtly costume, stepped forward. | 

“ Ah, Montrose!” said the King. “ What do you know of him. 

_ “ Nothing,” cried another gentleman, interposing, and grasping the arm of 
the Duke of Montrose—‘ nothing that, as gentlemen, we ought not to know,” 

“ Marquis,” said the Duke, “act for yourself. 1, for my part, have no fine 
drawn sympathies with highwaymen,” 
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- “So, so, my Lord Harcourt!” cried the King; “it seems you know some 
thing of this personage. But we will leave you, my lords and’ gentlemen, to 
settle the question of his identify among you.” 

A door hastily opened. 

The King darted through it. 

Click! went the lock; and Claude Duval found that royal gratitude was a 
dream, and all he had ever heard of George the Second of England was fully 
verified by the reception he had himself received after actually being the means 
of saving the King’s life. , 

A glance at the two gentlemen, who began to use high words to each other 
on his account, had at once sufficed to let Duval know'that they were none 
other than the Duke of Montrose and the Marquis of Harcourt, with whom he 
had had the adventure on Hampstead Heath. 

They were now fully carrying out their respective characters, 

The Marquis was all generosity. 

The Duke malevolently revengeful. 

“Guard! guard!” he cried. “I denounce this man as a criminal! Guard! 
guard! ‘This is an intrusion into the Royal presence at once insolent and sus- 

icious !” 

“Fly while you can!” cried the Marquis of Harcourt. “ My Lord Duke, I 
hold you answerable to me for your conduct on this occasion.” 

“When you will, and how you will, Marquis; but, on my own authority, I 
order the arrest of that man !” 

Duval flung off his cloak. 

He drew his sword. 

There are times,” he said, “ when personal liberty is dearer than life itself, 
and this is one of them.” 

As he spoke, he dashed from the Throne Room, past the velvet curtain, into 
the outer apartment, : 

A burly Yeoman of the Guard strove to stay his progress with his halbert ; 
but the impetuosity of the career of Claude Duval was such that, dashing full 
against him, both Yeoman and halbert rolled on the floor together. 

It was only by a great effort that Claude hindered himself from inflicting some 
serjous wound upon this man with his drawn sword. 

He slightly stumbled over him. 

Regaining his feet, then, he crossed the ante-room at a bound. 

“Treason !—treason! Guard!—guard! Stop him! Stop him!” 

The Duke of Montrose had found adherents. anes 

He was of high rank and immense fortune, and there were many persons 
about the Court who were always ready to adopt either his hatreds or aflections, 
and shape their line of conduct to his will. 

And now, as it happened, the fall of that burly Yeoman of the Guard was 
quite a providence to Claude Duval. — 

Lying prostrate, the man still retained hold of his halbert, and with considera- 
ble contusion of ideas as to what was taking place, He thought his best plan was 
to continue on the offensive as long as possible. 

The halbert made terrible havoc among the legs of the courtiers, as the Yeo- 
man, still lying upon his back, made lunges and sweeps with it as though he 
were in the midst of some medee, and that was the only way of keeping off his 
enemies. 

The curious antique combination of steel pikes and hatchet heads at the end 
of the halbert presented anything but an agreeable prospect to those who came 
in contact with it. 

Shouts and cries, and admonitions—not unmingled with a liberal sprinkling 
of oaths—resounded in the ante-chamber. 

Each moment seemed a life to Claude Duval. 
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He rushed down the gallery of royal portraits with the speed of light. 

He swung himself down the very balustrade of that staircase, so richly covered 
with its velvet tapestry. 

He reached the small circular hall where a bewildered Yeoman was on duty. 
a You are wanted above,” cried Duval. “Something happened to the 

ing.’ 

i es RM King ?” 

“ No, the old.” 

“ But he is dead, sir.” 

“Yes, to conscience and to memory. Fly, you are wanted above! Leave 
SoU halbert with me. I hold guard in your place.” 
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“ Another moment, and you are too late.” 

‘Did Colonel St. Vincent, sir, give the order ?” 

“ Thrice over !” | 

The Yeoman surrendered his halbert, and rushed up the stairs. 

Another moment, and Claude Duval was in the court-yard. 

“Stop him! Seize him! A highwayman! <A robber! By order of the 
King! Seize him! Seizehim! Guard! Guard! Take him dead or 
alive !” | 

The sentinel in the Colour Court brought his musket to the charge. 

There was a confused rush of the reserved guard from the gloomy barrack 
room under the gateway. 

Duval had but one chance. 

He might possibly pass the sentinel, and make his way under the cloisters 
by that route to the Park. 

~ He attempted it. 

“ Fire !” cried a voice. 

Duval looked askance to see where it came from. 

A window of the Palace was open, and the Duke of Montrose was gesticulat- 
ing fiercely from it. 

he sentinel fired. 
But he aimed at Duval. 


There was the safety. 
The old flint and steel musket of the period never killed, except by accident. 


The ball flew wide of its mark, and striking a projecting iron pipe, obeyed at 
once, with admirable precision, the laws of projectiles, by darting off at an angle, 
and breaking a pane of glass of the very window out of which the Duke of Mon- 
trose was looking, and within a couple of inches of his head. 

The Duke retired with precipitation. 

But Duval was surrounded. 

Escape was out of the question. 

He might kill a man—perhaps two men. 

But what then? He would be still a prisoner. 

With a deep sigh, he lowered his sword point. 

“That is well done,” said an officer of the guard; “a brave man knows when 
to surrender.” 

“ To-morrow !—to-morrow !” cried Duval, “only till to-morrow! On my | 
honor—my conscience—my soul—my life, I will be here to-morrow ; but only 


-et me go to-day.” 
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“ Absurdly impossible !” said a voice. ou are my prisoner. 


| Duval dropped his sword. : | 
He was not superstitious, but surprise and consternation sat upon his counte- 
nance as he recognised in this person who had stepped out from beneath the 
cloisters, no other than St. Ives, the detective. ; 
The man who he thought had perished in the thieves’ ken at Westminster. 
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The man who, to all appearance, had met with that fearful death by gunpow- 
der as the penalty of his intrusion into the councils of the lawless, and who had 
assembled beneath the Abbey.’ 

But there he was. 

Just as usual. 

Without the least evidence of having gone through any such trial. 

Calm, self-possessed and smiling. 

“St. Ives!” ejaculated Duval. __ 

“ Yes, and I arrest you, Claude Duval, for highway robbery. Now, at least, 
you are my prisoner without evasion.” : 

“ Alive ?” : 

“Oh, yes; certainly alive. Captain Ponsonby, you know me as an officer 
of the police ?” 

“ Certainly, Mr. St. Ives !” 

“Then you have no hesitation in surrendering this man to my keeping. He 
is a notorious highwayman.” : 

“Faith, certainly not!” said Captain Ponsonby, as he sheathed his sword. 
“Some one called treason from the Palace window, or I should not have 
interfered.” 

“Claude Duval,” said St. Ives, “I am alone, but I can summon plenty of as- 
sistance, and if I feel compelled to do it I will. Moreover, I will have you man- 
acled like a common felon, as you are, and conveyed to Newgate in the first 
coach I can procure; but if you will give me your word not to attempt to es- 
cape, We may manage matters otherwise.” | 

*T will resist,” said Duval, “using the words of Ferdinand, in the “ 'Tem- 

est”—“ I will resist till mine enemy have more power.” 

A kind of frenzy had seized upon Duval. : 

The pang of not being able to keep his appointment at Camden House on 
that night, to seek for Lucy, was more than he could bear. 

He closed with St. Ives instantly.» 

“Help, help, gentlemen all! The fellow will throttle me !” 

Duval was overpowered by superior numbers, and despite all his resistance, 
handcuffs were put upon his wrists, and, amid a dense throng of the officials 
and domestics of the Palace, together with every idle passenger who passed that 
way, pale, excited, and his apparel torn, he was lead out into St. James’s Street. 

The tumult in the Colour Court. _ Hee 

The discharge of the musket. 

The cries and shouts of the courtiers and attendants of the Palace had made 
up a chorous of discords fully sufficient to arrest the attention of every passing 
passenger. 

A number of people were assembled at the Palace gate, who were only kept 
from rushing into the Colour Court by the Guard. 

And when Claude Duval appeared, flushed at moments, and then deadly pale 
the sympathies of all the multitude were with him. { 

“ He’s the same man,” cried a voice, “ that saved the girl at Tyburn !” 

“ They want to hang him for it!” cried another. 

“ Rescue !—rescue !” shouted a dozen voices. 

A faint smile crossed the lips of Claude Duval. 

“Tt seems, Mr. St. Ives,” he said, “that your triumph will not be so easy !” 

“Jt shall be complete,” replied St. Ives. “ A coach !—a coach, there ! A 
coach, constables !—a coach !” 

Several men seperated themselves from the crowd, producin : 
staves, and tvothaed Duval and St. Ives. : tok aiarete 

A coach was hastily procured from a stand in Pall Mall. 

“ Now, Mr. Duval,” said St. Ives, “as Captain Ponsonby says, ‘a brave man 
knows when to submit.’ Please to step in!” 
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Duval did so. 

St. Ives sprang after him. . 

The constables crowded to the door, and with one voice proffered their 
services. 

“No,” cried St Ives; “he is my prisoner, and mine only. I will have the 
glory of taking Claude Duval to Newgate, or the shame of failing to do so.” 

The officers fell baek. ' 

“ Drive on!” cried St. Ives. 

The coach, with many lurches to and fro, got into motion. 

“To Newgate!” shouted St. Ives, in an excited tone. 

The crowd burst into a roar of execration. 3 
_Again many voices. cried out, “ Rescue !—rescue !” and a rush was made at 
the horses’ heads to stop them, while several of the more courageous of the mob 
tried to open the coach doors. 

St. Ives had seated his prisoner at the back of the coach. 

It was the place of honour, although probably Claude Duval at that time 
scarcely appreciated it. , 

Sitting, then, with his back to the horses on the opposite seat, the officer pro- 
duced his pistols, and resting one oh the lower framework of each window, he 
cried in loud tones, “I blow the brains out of the first man who interferes with 
me in my duty.” : 

No one seemed to like exactly being the victim on the occasion, and the mob 
fell back. 

“Drive on, coachman !” cried St. Ives. “It’s a guinea fare to Newgate.” 

The coach rattled down Pall Mall. 

By the time it passed Vanbrugh House the fickle multitude had deserted it, 
and no one would have supposed that that unpretending vehicle contained so 
celebrated a person as Claude Duval. 

St. Ives drew up both the windows. 

- He took of his hat and wiped the perspiration from his brow. 

“ Duval !” 

“St. Ives !” sas 

“You are my prisoner!” 
~"* News, that!” said Duval. 

St. Ives fumbled in-his pocket. — 

He produced the key of the handcuffs. 

There was a strange twitching motion about his mouth, and a blinking of his 
eyes as he spoke. | 

“Claude Duval, I am going to ruin and delight myself!” 

Click ! went the lock of the handcuffs. 

They fell with a sudden dab to the floor of the coach. 

St. Ives took hold of his pistols by the barrels. 

He held the stocks close to Claude Duval. 

“Take them!” he said. “The only plan is to shoot mé, and escape.” 

Duval looked incredulous. 

He pushed the pistols aside. : 

“Mr. St. Ives, are you mad, or am I in a dream %” 

“Neither, Claude Duval! But do you think I could take the man to New- 
gate, knowing that. from thence he would only be taken to death, who made so 
kindly and heroic an effort to save my lite 1” 

Duval opened his eyes wide with astonishment, , 

“ You were in danger, I tell you !” added St. Ives.—“ in mortal danger, as 
you stood in the Colour Court in St. James’s Palace. There were no means of 
saving you but those which. I adopted. 1 have saved you—you are free !” 

“Is this credible!” 

St. Ives clasped his hands over his face. 
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He gasped. convulsively for a moment, and then looked at Duval with a 
smile. | 
“A ruined and delighted man,” he said, “I shall live somehow! T'arewell 
to all this mode of lite and its ‘prospects ! But why do Il speak thus to you 
Duval? I do not wish you to carry away a pang with you,;, Take the liberty I 
give you, and leave me to my own resources !” 

The coach had turned into the Strand. 

It was nearly half-way to: Newgate; 

“Hold!” cried Duval. “You. held me, St. Ives,.a short time since with 
manacles of steel, but now you hold me in a bondage I dare not escape from ! 
We will go to Newgate !” 





CHAPTER X. 


CLAUDE DUVAL FINDS THAT GRATITUDE IS NOT EXTINCT IN THE BREAST OF ALL 
MEN. 


_ Sr. Ives looked at Duval in silence for some few seconds. 

He seemed to wish to speak, and yet the words he would have uttered died 
away upon his lips. 

Duval had settled himself in the corner of the coach, and. was not at all pre- 
pared for the sudden action which St. Ives conceived and carried out. 

Opening the coach door suddenly, the officer made but one spring into the 
roadway. | 

“Farewell!” he cried, “ We shall meet again! I have paid my debt! 
Farewell !” 

St. Ives ran, as though he were in fear of pursuit, down one of the narrow 
streets of the Strand, and Claude Duval was left sitting bewildered in the coach, 
with the door flapping to and fro, as the old crazy vehicle rocked uneasily on its 
springs. 

Pen Hoy ! halt!” he cried. 

The coachman pulled up. 

Duval leaped out and closed the doors . 

“ Here is your guinea, my friend, and so good day !” 

Duval walked calmly away, leaving the coachman gazing into the vehicle, 
through the front window, and wondering what was the meaning of the whole 
transaction. 

And there, down the Strand in the open face of day, walked Claude Duval in 
his full costume of a highwayman, surrounded by so many dangers that it was 
something wonderful he reached the length of Northumberland “House w ithout 
being questioned. 

An empty sedan chair presente itself most providentially to his observation. 

“ A chair, yer honour?” 

* Yes.” 

Duval was in the chair, and had pulled down the little fluttering silk curtains, 
just as he saw a man come sauntering round the corner from Whitehall, who, 
had he been a moment sooner, might have succeeded in undoing all that St, Ives 
had done for the preservation of Claude Duval. 

It was Muckles, the officer, 

Three or four paces behind him was Swallow. | 

The poles of the sedan chair almost brushed them as it passsed along. 

“J knowed it!” Duval heard Swallow say. » “I, knowed it, At, Muckles ! 
We shall always be done brown, and no mistake !” 

“ Where to, yer honour ?” cried one of the chairmen, 
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A feeling of curiosity induced Muckles to incline. his head forward to listen 
to the answer from within the chair. 

It came in so admirably an imitated female voice that the chairman started 
at the seeming transformation of his fare. 

“Number twenty-two St. James’s street !” 

Muckles drew back. 

“Some lady shopping,” he said. 

The chairmen looked at each other, and seemed inclined to question the trans- 
action, but Duval spoke again in a low voice. 

«Ah guinea each !” | 

The words were magical. 

The sedan chair was lifted and carried off at a sharp trot. 

“Yes,” said Swallow; “that’s my opinion, Mr. Muckles. Whatsomedever 
and wheresomedever we has anything to do with Claude Duval, we shall be 
done brown, and no mistake !” 

The danger was over. 

Duval breathed’ more freely. 

If he could but reach the stable where Nightshade was put up, and place his 
foot in the stirrup, he would believe that all that morning of excitements and 
dangers had indeed dissipated, leaving but a dreamy recollection behind them. 

One—two—three sounded the Palace clock of St. James’s. 

The corner of the street was reached, down which was the stable-yard where 
Nightshade was put up, therefore Duval halted the sedan chair and, giving a 
cautious glance from its window, he alighted. 

“Your honour said a guinea a-piece for us! 
_ “There they are! The guineas are gold, you see; but if you do not take up 
‘your sedan, and trot back to the Strand from whence you took me, without 
looking once behind you, J will treat you to a baser metal—an ounce of lead 
each.” ) 
St. Ives had flung his big on the coach seat when he left it, and Duval had 
possession of them. 

The sight of them was quite sufficient for the chairmen, and they rushed down 
St. James’s Street with the sedan as though the enemy ‘of mankind were at their 
heels. 

“Three o’clock !” said Duyal. “Nine hours till midnight, before which. 
according to the mysterious billet I have received, it will be useless to visit 
Camden House, What will become of me? How can IJ endure the suspense 3 
Home! No, I have no home now, since it is robbed of ‘its chiefest ornament! 
It is but a wreck—a ruin—and I feel as if the air of any of its chambers would 
‘stifleme. I must seek for some excitement or go mad. That ungrateful King! 
For what did I save his life? St. Ives, too; how strange his CHa. No— 
no; we do not all reap as we sow, or the eratitude oF the King should have 
been ten times as vivid as that of St. Ives !” 

Thus communing with himself and making strange gestures in the street, 
to the astonishment of the few chance passengers who passed him, Duval 
reached the stable. | 

A curious crowd was around its entrance. 

What could it mean ? 

Duval forced his way in. 

“My horse, ostler !” 

“There he is! There he is!” shouted a dozen voices. “ That’s him! That’ 
him !” 

Duval drew back a step. 

«Come out—come out! Here he is !” 

The stable door in which Nightshade had been put, was flung open, 
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It needed but a glance from Duval to see that not only Nightshade was there, 
but several men, who from their top-boots and red waistcoats could be none other 
than Bow Street runners. 

“Seize him! seize him! Shut the outer gate! It’s Claude Duval, the high. 
wayman !”’ 

“ Nightshade !” 

The horse saw his master. 

* Nightshade !” 

The creature heard the well-known voice that had raised him from a foal. 

One plunge was sufficient to free him from the grasp of the officers, and he 
was by the side of Duval. . 

The stirrups were dashing about in wild commotion; but Duval scarcely 
needed their aid, as he twined one of his hands in the long, silken mane of Night- 
shade. 

“ Fire !” : 

Duval had half mounted. . 

Some pistol bullets whistled harmlessly over his head. 

There was a yell of affright from some one at the yard entrance. 

Duval was mounted. | 

{we leaps took him into the street, and the second one was over the prostrate 
figure ef Swallow, who had just arrived, and whose hat had been blown from 
his head by one of the pistol-shots. 

“ Done brown again !” were the last words Duval heard, as the heels of Night- 
shade, catching Swallow slightly about the middle of his back, sent him rolling 
over and over several yards down the stable entrance. 

In twenty minutes more, Claude Duval was on the Western Road, gently 
patting the neck of Nightshade, and proceeding at a walking pace, in the shad- 
dow of some tall and beautiful trees that lined the roadway. 

Were the excitements and dangers of that day really over? 

We shall see. fg 

There was a little roadside inn—an old, semi-ecclesiastical-looking mansion, 
which had lost its character, and become a hostelry. 

Beautifully embowered in trees, and looking picturesque even through its 
present vulgarity, the place was a tempting one to stop at. 

Duval drew rein. 

A few dozen more paces, and he stood at the door of the little hostel ; but 
the rapid beat of horses’ feet on the road behind him induced him to pause to 
see who was approaching at such headlong speed. 

A gentleman in a rich riding-cloak. 

Mounted on a chestnut horse, of evident great value. 

Altogether, both man and steed presented most emphatically the appearanee 
of wealth and aristocracy. \ 

The gentleman drew rein at the door of the inn, and hastily dismounting, he 
asked some hurried question, which seemed to be replied to in the affirmative— 
for, with a nod of gratification, he crossed the threshold and disappeared. 

A boy led the chestnut horse along the garden-path, which probably led to the 
stables of the establishment. 

Duval dismounted, and, leading Nightshade by the bridle, he thought he 
could not do better than follow the boy with the chestnut horse, since he had 
half made up his mind to remain at that house until the day should have passed 
away, and the night sufficiently advanced to warrant him in starting on his ex- 
pedition to Camden House. 

“ Hilloa, boy! Does this lead to the stables ?” 

“Yes, measter, it does.” 

“ Whose horse is that ?” 

yeas 
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“T mustn’t tell. It be Colonel J essop’s; but it’s a secret, and he'll wollop I — 
if I tells !” | 

“Very good. So! you have a goodly range of stables here. And whose 
horse may this be with a side-saddle ?” | 

“T mustn’t tell that, neither, That be a secret. It be the Duchess of Cleve. 
land’s.” . 

“Ts that possible ?” 

“No, it bean’t possible, because it be a secret; and I be main good at secrets— 
you don’t get nothin’ out of I! I keeps myself to myself, and’ listens at all the 
key-holes ; and when I finds out somethin’, I says nothin’; but I seed the 
Colonel a-stampin’, and a-ragin’, and a-threatenin’ the poor lady like an old bull 
in the paddock when he sees the beadle on 4 Sunday with his fine coat and hat 
es eh [ says nothin’-—not I! Mum’s the word, and’ you get’s nothing out 
of I! 

“Very good,” said Duval. “I see you are a discreet youth,” 

“ And who may you be, sir? I won’t tell, if so bé as you don’t want I?” 

“Smith.” | ! 

Eh ?” 

“Smith, I tell you!” 

. © Thankee, sir. Smith. He be Smith.” 

The boy, without paying any more attention to Duval, went off immediately 
to communicate to everybody in the inn that the new arrival was Mr. Smith, 
on the principle that nobody got “ nothin’ ” out of him. 

“The Duchess of Cleveland here, and apparently holding a clandestine meet- 
ing with Colonel Jessop, one of the most well-known roves of the Court! What 
can it mean ?” thought Claude Duval. 

But that was a day of mysteries. 

Firstly, there were those singular occurences at the Palace of St. James’s; 
which had culminated in ‘an instance of ingratitude on the part of the King, 
which we will suppose human nature to be rarely capable of. 

Then there was the something more than mysterious re-appearance of St. 
Ives, the detective. 3 

That had still to be explained; although Claude Duval had little doubt, when 
he put the circumstances together in his own mind, that the pretended barrel 
of gunpowder in the thieves’ ken contained, in reality, but a small portion of 
that combustible. : 

His feeling towards the Duches of Cleveland was certainly one of gratitude. 

Without her assistance, he must have fallen into the hands of his enemies on 
that occasion of the masked ball at Queensbury House. , 

Could he do anything, now, to return that obligation? Or would the kind- 
est thing he could possibly do be to leave that roadside inn, and banish from his 
mind the memory of the fact that the young and charming Duchess held there 
an assignation with the notorious Colonel Jessop ? 

More than once, Claude Duval was in the act of taking this view of the case; 
but something—he knew not what—restrained him; and after seeing to the ac 
commodation and comfort of Nightshade, he made his way into the inn. 

Duval’s costume was so like that of a military officer, that, in a country place, 
it might easily be mistaken for such. 

In the streets of London, it was rather sensational, although at that period 
variety and eccentricity of costume were by no means so rare as at present. 

This arose from, the habit that official personages then had of wearing what 
may be called uniforms in private life. 

The officer in the army seldom appeared without his scarlet coat. 

Those of the navy likewise affected their uniform, 

- A lawyer, a Churchman, a physician, in fact, a member of any of the supe- 
rior professions, could then be detected at a glance. 
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The effect was picturesque. | 

ft has remained for the present age to reduce everything toa dead level of 
uniformity, ) 

When Claude Duval, therefore, entered the little roadside inn, he might pass 
either as a highwayman or an officer in the army, but in either ‘case his demand 
for a private room was promptly acceded to. | ie 

He was shown into an old-fashioned wainscoted’ apartment on the first-floor, 
and the pint of canary he had ordered being placed before him, he was left to 
his own reflections. 

Those reflections were soon disturbed by a half screain, apparently coming 
from some one in the adjoining apartrhent. : E 

The tone of the cry brought with it a kind of memory, which convinced 
Duval that he was in the immediate proximity of the Duchess of Cleveland, and 
that the sound came from her lips. : 

Still he shrunk from interference. 

Was it an intrigue ? 

Was she in some manner the victim of this Colonel Jessop ? 

Did she require a friend’s arm to aid her, or would the appearance of any one 
on the. scene with whom she was acquainted be resented as a most gratuitious 
interference ? ot Ae 

These considerations made Duval irresolute. 

He listened intently in the direction from whence the cry had comé, and ex- 
amining the wall on that side of the room, he found an old deep cupboard. 

Its decor was locked. | | 

The woodwork’ as well as the lock, however, were both frail, and Duval had 
no difficulty with the point of his sword in wrenching thé door open. | 

The back of that cupboard was only separated from the adjoining room by 
one thickness of the wainscoting which formed the wall. | 

Everything that took place, therefore, in that next apartment came to the ears 
of Duval with such startling distinctness, that for a moment he recoiled from 
being an eavesdropper on the occasion. ] 

The Duchess was speaking. 

It was her tone of voice—evidently one of distress—which encouraged Duval 
in listening to what she had to say. 

“ This transcends all persecution. Why do you torture meé in this fashion 2 
Over and over again I have paid you at the sacrifice of all the means I had in 
my power, and as often have you promised to restore to me those letters 
which four years ago, when a mere girl, I was prevailed upon to write to you.” 

_ “ Prevailed. upon ?” replied a male voice, in mocking accents. ‘ You were 
delighted with me four years ago.” 

“T did not know you !” 

“Ha!ha! You knew me well enough to pour forth on paper, in the most 
fervid and impassioned words, your attachment.” 

“Tt may have been so—it was so—but times are changed. The period of 
youth and indiscretion which then induced me to have boundless faith in human 
nature has passed away. 1 know you now, Archibald Jessop, and I demand 
of you but two things.” | 

“ And they ?” é 

“They are forgetfullness, and a returt: of ~hose letters which you should 
never have possessed.” 

“Good !” cried the Colonel; “ but as I do happen to possess them, they are 
the luckiest. throw of fortune’s dice that ever happened to me. I have had ill 
luck, The gaming table has gone against me, and I have lost all, while you 
have advanced jin honour, dignity, and wealth. The remnant of my fortune 
consists of those letters. They are a mine containing rich ore, which, from time 
to time, I bring to the surface and turn to gold.” 
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“ This is infamous!” 
“Give it what name you like, Duchess, it is profitable. Your income is 
some twenty-two thousand per annum.” 

“ Alas! alas !”” , | 

“Ha, ha! A fine thing to ery alas for !” 

* And what do you demand ?” io 

“Share those thousands with me, and those letters will not see the light of 
day.” 

‘“‘T do not comprehend you.” , ) 

Claude Duval heard the Duchess weeping. 

He had sheathed his sword, but now he loosened it in his scabbard, and a flush 
of indignation crossed his brow, | 





CHAPTER XI. 
CLAUDE DUVAL HAS AN ENCOUNTER WITH COLONEL JESSOP, 


THERE was a pause of some few seconds in the chamber where so singular an 
interview was taking place between the beautiful Duchess of Cleveland and the 
notorious Colonel Jessop. | 

From the sound of footsteps it appeared that the Colonel was pacing the room 
to and fro. 

Then he suddenly paused, and spoke in harsh, stern accents. 

“You say you do not understand me. I will make myself clear and compre- 
hensible. Upon receiving annually one-half your income, I will undertake that 
those letters—forty in number—which, if produced, would cover you with ridi- 
cule and contempt, and render your position, both public and social, untenable, 
shall never see the light.” | 

“Still,” replied the Duchess, “I cannot understand you. Do you mean you 
will restore me the letters ?” 

“Certainly not!” 

“Then you claim half my income in perpetuity merely on your promise of 
keeping them secret?” 

“ Exactly so !” 

‘« Infamous !” 

“Call it by what name you please. Iam not particular to terms. 

“ Villain!” 

“Please yourself, Duchess ; but those expressions come but with an ill grace 
from your charming lips !” 

“ Oh, that I were a man!” 

“What then ?” 

“T would wrest those letters from you, and at the same time rid society uf 
such a monster.” + eas 

The colonel laughed sardonically. 

“There is a man here,” said Duval to himself, “who will probably accom- 
plish that feat before you are a quarter of an hour older, Colonel Jessop.” 

The indignation of Duval was great, and had he consulted the impulse of the 
moment, he would then and there have made his way into the adjoining apart- 
ment and defied the Colonel. 

There was one point, however, upon which he desired further information. 

That was whether the letters so earnestly required by the fair Duchess of 
Cleveland were actually there and then in the possession of Colonel Jessop 


or not, , 
If they were the transaction would be easy, 
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If not, a contest with the Colonel could lead to no good result, ard would 
only, in fact, put him on his guard. CWS 

It was, then, very strange that this very point on which Duval required in- 
formation should turn up to be the one next i» question between the Duchess 
of Cleveland and her persecutor. 

“Put an end,” she cried, “to all this cruelty at once!’ There was a time 
when you pretended to love me. At that time these letters were written. 
You could have had no object in being so completely false as to extort them 
from me without a shadow of the feeling you pretended possessed you.” 

“Indeed, Duchess! That is your opinion ?”’ 

“It is. And I now call upon you, by the memory of that feeling, to restore 
me those letters !” 

“JT have named my terms, and I call upon you, Duchess, by the memory of 
those terms to accede to them.” 

“You are too false, too untrue, even if I felt inclined to accede to them, to 
trust you.” 

“What mean you? It is no trust. You have but to pay me money.” 

“ But the letters may be destroyed or lost.” 

“ Not so.” 

“T may be terrifying myself at a shadow.” 

“You shall see the substance. ‘The letters are in my possession. I was 
prepared for this incredulity, because it was natural. I have the letters here.” 

The poor Duchess had cherished a hope that the letters might not really be 
in existence, but as Colonel Jessop took a packet from his pocket, and held it 
before her tearful eyes, that hope vanished. | 

“ Are you satisfied ?” 

“ Both satisfied and destroyed. And yet Z 

She made a feeble snatch at the letters. 

Colonel Jessop laughed, and held them higher than her reach. 

“No, Duchess, your strength hardly suffices to wrest from me that which | 
wish to retain. Accede to my terms, and the letters shall never see the light, 
and even should.I die, they will be in some place of security where no mortal 
eye can see them or hand rest upon them. I will give you four-and-twenty 
hours to consider my proposition. You will then meet me here again; and I 
have not the slightest doubt but that you will say yes to my terms.” 

“J cannot.” 7 

“You will. But if, by any possible perversity, you hold out beyond that 
period, you will hear of these letters as the talk of the town, the scandal of the 
Court, and the destruction of its beauties. What is that?’ 

The room had been rapidly darkening as Colonel Jessop spoke, and a peal of 

thunder appeared to shake the old inn to its foundations. 
- “A storm!” he cried. “Ha, ha! What care I? Duchess, you will have 
a wet riding-habit before you reach town; but according to the arrangement I 
laid down you had better leave this inn somewhat before me, and we shall not 
be seen upon the road together. Moreover, I require some refreshment, for 
these interviews make me thirsty, and there is as fine sherris in the cellar of this 
old inn as the kingdom can present. Can I offer you anything, Duchess 2?” 

“ No, no !” | | 

“Then I have the honour of bidding you good day.” 

With a sob, the Duchess left the apartment. 

A brutal laugh burst from the lips of Colonel Jessop. . 

“Men and women call me fickle,” he said; “but I am constant to one thine 
and the only thing that has ever bound my slippery soul—my own interest 
And now tor the sherris !” 

He rang the bell violently, and was soon deep in the contents of that old 
Spanish wine, which then, before the Genius: of hanlecbande had raised its 
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head, was to be had in far greater perfection in England than in the present 
ay. : 7 

Not.a word of all this had escaped Claude Duval. 

‘The storm without lasted some twenty minutes, producing considerable dark- 
ness ; and, as the evening was'ereeping on apace, that darkness of the tempest 
soon mingled with the twilight, and the outline of all objects began to get dim 
and confused. 7 | . 

Duval issued from the inn, and quietly making his way to the stable where 
Nightshade was resting, he mounted without troubling any of the persons con- 
nected with the hostel. 

A leap over two hedges brought him into the highroad. 

The trees, bushes, roadway, were all’ saturated with moisture, for the storm 
having passed away had been succeeded by a small, drizzling ain. | 
Within view of the inn door, although at some little distance townward, up 
the road, there was a,narrow lane. 

Only wide enough for a horse and another to pass him, this lane was shad- 
owed over by tall trees, whose tops so,completely intermingled with each other 
that even at noonday they would haye cast an impenetrable shadow beneath 
them. ; 

There Duval hid himself. 

It was only necessary to. go a few paces down this lane in order to be com- 
pletely nie from all observation. | 

But he kept his eyes upon the inn door. 

And there, with the only sound that came upon his ears being the pattering 
of the rain drops from leaf to leaf of the tall intermingling trees overhead, he 
waited for Colonel Jessop. 

Half an hour elapsed. 

Then the chesnut horse was brought round to the inn porch. 

The Colonel appeared, drawing on his gloves. 

His gait,seemed slightly unsteady. | 

It. was quite.evident he had fully appreciated, the excellence of the sherris, and 
had indulged himself with huge potations of it. 

In the stillness of the night, notwithstanding the patter of the rain, Duval 
could hear that the tones in which the Colonel spoke were, thick and uncertain. 

“Out of the way, scoundrel!” jhe cried, “ Let the stirrups be, Do you 
think I want a lazy groom about my horse gear ?” | 

Duval saw him then mount. 

It was evident that Colonel, Jessop was a good horseman, and probably was 
well accustomed to ride, even after partaking of sc large a dose of sherris as 
upon that occasion, 

~ He touched his horse with the spurs, | . 

The creature gave a demi-vault, which would have unhorsed a less practised 
equestrian. | | 

“Woa, Damsel! woa!” cried the Colonel, as.he drew rein sharply. 

Another moment and he wasjoff at.a sharp trot towards London. 

“ Now, Nightshade,” said Duval, as;he patted his horse’s neck, “we shall 
havea race for it, for Colonel Jessop’s horse is fretted and,out of humour, and 
so soon as it hears another one at its heels, I’ll wager it is off at a gallop.” 

Claude Duval’s prediction \was fulfilled to the letter. 

The Colonel was well mounted, although his horse was a trifle small for him, 
and could scarcely be expected to keep up any great speed beyond a mile or 
two, ! ¢ his 
It was no match for Nightshade, who flew over the ground like an apparition, 

Duval passed the Colonel, and did not relax his speed until half a mile ahead 

f him. 
: Then he turned and slowly walked his horse back. 
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Colonel Jessop had relaxed his speed, after Nightshade and his rider had pee. 
ed him like an apparition, and was approaching at an easy trot. 

The rain fell fast, and the road, with all its accompaniments, had a dim and 
murky look. 

Claude Duval came to a halt exactly in the middle of the road. 

“ Halt !” he cried. 

Colonel Jessop saw but a dim shadowy figure before him, having the outlines 
of a horse and rider, but those so faintly defined through the misty veil of rain 
that was falling, | that it was quite out of his power to come to any conclusion in 
regard to their particular appearance or quality. 7 : 

“ Halt!” cried Duyal again, 

“ Who dares ery ‘Halt! to me on the King’s highway ” 3 

“ Your master.” 

“Insolence! Clear the road, or take the consequence either of folly or mad 
ness.” 

Duval moved not. 

Colonel Jessop was a man of prompt action. 

The dark roadway was instantly lit up by the flash of a pistol- shot, and Duval, . 
although he felt that the bullet had missed him, had a kind of consciousness of 
a Very narrow escape. 

His first impulse was to return the shot. 

But a second thought decided him not to do:so. 

He drew his sword, and bounded up to the Colonel, : 

He hoped. by the suddenness of his attack to master him hefore he could pos- 
sess himself of his,weapon. But, for once, Duval met his match in his rapidity 
of action. 

Colonel Jessop was on the. defensive, and the sword blades rang together as 
the horses met with rather a rude shock. . 

Duval was a perfect swordsman, but this was the first time in all his life that 
he had fought an equestrian combat. 

The colone: fought .well, and one unlucky blow, alighting clean and fair upon 
the hat of Duval, very nearly put an end to the.contest. 

Indeed, if the hilt of the Colonel’s sword had not turned a little in his hand, 
so that it came partially flat-bladed down upon Duval’s head, there is no know 
ing what the consequences might have been. 

As it was, Claude was stunned for the moment... 

It was with difficulty that he parried a thrust at his neck, which was the next 
offensive movement of Colonel Jessop. 

Then Duval had the advantage, 

The Colonel either overreached himself a little in the saddle, or his horse 
swerved backward. 

With his left hand, Duval caught the wrist of the Colonel’s sword arm. 

The grip was a tremendous one. 

“Forward, Nightshade !” 

Duval’s, horse made a leap. 

Colonel Jessop was/as fairly lifted from his saddle as though he had fallen 
into the hands of some piece of machinery adapted for that purpose. 

But Duval could not hold him by the wrist, and he fell on to the damp Rasa. 
way. 

lhe A cried Duval, « lest worse come of it!” ) 

“Villain!” cried the Colonel; “chance has befriended you. This comes of 
being badly mounted. Now, fellow, what is it you want 2” 

With great nonchalance the Chlonel struggled to his feet, and then began 
adjusting his cravat and ruffles, as if nothing particular had occurred, 

“Is it a fair surrender?” said Duval, 
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“What otherwise?” You would soon run me down and I have no inclina- 
ion for a race.” . 

“T will not trust you, Colonel Jessop.” 

“ Ah, you know me ?” 

“cc I ag.” 

“ And why not trust me 2?’ 

“Because you are treacherous. Yet surrender your sword, and I will take 
ray chance of you having concealed arms about you.” 

The Colonel’s horse had taken to its heels, and was by this time a good mile 
from the spot. 

“As for my sword,” said Jessop, “it lies somewhere about this spot, and I 
can only make you welcome to its sheath. I am an officer and a gentleman, 
and you may take my word that I shall attempt no farther aggression. I fancy 
a transfer of my purse to your pocket will end our acquaintance. You fence 
very well, indeed.” : 

“You have other valuables ?” 

“‘T have but the ring I wear, and which, doubtless you have seen, is an old ac- 
quaintance, which would not willingly part with. If, however, you must have 
it, I will redeem it at my‘lodgings in Pall Mall, for a fair price. Or what say 
you, Mr. Highwayman? Come to town with me. Consider yournight’s work 
done, and you shall be welcome to a hundred gold pieces. I want to see you 
and your horse by a better light than this.” tie | 

“You are better without the knowledge.” 

“No, by Jove! I don’t think so! You fence well; and but that Iam some- 
what short of cash at present, | would offer you as fair a price as you could put 
upon your horse for it. Ah! who have we here ?” | 

The clatter of horses’ feet rapidly approaching, seemed to warn Duval of the 
arrival of some one—although, notwithstanding he strained his eyes in the di- 
rection whence the sounds came, he saw nothing. 

Colonel Jessop then laughed. 

It was a cold, uncomfortable sort of a laugh, without a particle of mirth in it. 

“This is good!” he said. “My horse Damsel is come back again! Woa, 
Damsel !—woa! So you have seen something uglier up the road than a high- 
wayman ?” 7 ) | 

The Colonel, rather adroitly, considering the darkness, caught his horse. 

“ Come now, Mr. Highwayman,” he cried, “I am of a social turn; and, not- 
withstanding your language towards me has not been of the most courtly 
description, I will waive all punctillios ; and, giving you my word of honour as 
an officer and a gentleman that I will attempt no treachery against you, I invite 
you to my lodgings in Pall Mall; and you shall put your own price upon my 
ransom.” » 

“ Agreed!” cried Duval. 


“Then that’s settled.” ie 
The Colonel had found his sword, and, with some difficulty in sheathing it 


(for its sheath had got damaged by his fall), he quietly rode by the side of 
Duval. ) 
“ You will sell your horse, Mr. Highwayman ?” 


“Not for the world’s wealth.” 
“Humph! I have nothing like that to offer you. But tell me who and 


what you are—for something stikes me that you are no ordinary ruffan ?” 

“It will be time to declare myself when we reach London.” 

“As you please—as you please! But, by Jove, you shall sup with me to- 
night! We have a few choice spirits that you will not object to.” 


“ Perhaps.” | . 
“ And here we are at the first lamps of the Oxford Road. You must, indeed, 
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sell your horse. 1am becoming viciously envious of it. 
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“We will talk of all these things, Colonel, shortly.” 

Tyburn Gate was reached, and passed. 

A rattling trot of another ten minutes brought Duval and his singular com- 
panion to Pall Mall. | 

The Colonel halted at his lodgings, and, calling hastily to his man to hold the 
-horses, he courteously invited Duval to enter. 

“Tt is too soon,” he said, “ for our friends ; but I have some sherris quite the 
equal of any they could offer us at St. James’s. Walk in—walk in!” 

Duval had some reluctance to leaving Nightshade in’the open street; but 
since he had gone so far, he would not now hesitate to follow the Colonei into 
his lodgings. 





CHAPTER XII. 


CLAUDE DUVAL PAYS A VISIT TO THE OPERA-HOUSE, AND MEETS THE DUCHESS 
OF CLEVELAND. 
_ Coroner Jessop opened the door of his principal reception-room with a small 
key he took from his pocket. 

There was a scuffle as if some person were trying to hide themselves in the 
apartment as they entered. : 

“ Ah! who have we here? Andrew, you scoundrel? Who is in hiding in my 
rooms ?” 

“ A—a lady, sir !” 

“ A light! a light! Let us look upon the fair !” 

Tall and gaunt, something in female garb stood behind a chair. 

Andrew, the Colonel’s valet, held up a light, which shone upon the mysterious 
female. 

The Colonel lifted his hat. 

“Ts this possible ?” he said. 

“Certainly, Jessup,” said the apparent lady. “TI knew that, at all events, I 
was safe here for a time. I have escaped from the Tower !” 

“ Tush !” | 

“Confusion! You are not alone ?”’ 

“Hush! hush! Mr. Highwayman, excuse me!’ I cannot entertain you to- 
night.” | | 

“e I cannot help that,” said Duval, as he placed his hand heavily upon Colonel 
Jessop’s shoulder. 

“Ah!” 

“Entertain me, or not entertain me, I do not part with you, Colonel, until I 
have named, and you have paid, that ransom we spoke of.” 

“Tush, man !—tush! Don’t you see 1am busy ? Come to-morrow.” 

“No !”? . 

“Yes, man—yes! When a lady is in the case, you know, all other things 
give place.” 

“Tam quite sure,” said Duval, as he walked into the room, “that the pres: 
ence of his Royal Highness Frederick, Prince of Wales, need not be any bar to 
our proceedings !” “! 

“ Confusion !” cried the seeming lady. “I am known !” | 

“This goes too far,” said the Colonel. “ You don’t know your own danger, 
sir!” | | 

“Tam safe enough,” said Duval. ‘The Prince is an escaped traitor from the 
Tower; and you, Colonel, aid and abet him! What if I open yonder window, 
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and give the alarm? Amd yet, why should 1?, When I find gratitude in a 
King, it is time to be shocked at the criminality of a Prince !” 

“ What do you mean ?” said Frederick, “ Whois this man, Colonel Jessop ?” 

“Tt matters not,” added Duval. “Give me the ransom, and let me go.” 

“Name it.” | 

“Ransom ?” ejaculated the Prince of Wales. “Are we in the middle ages ? 
What is the meaning of this 2”, 

“T have promised this,man,” said the Colonel, “ whatever in reason he may 
demand of me, in redemption.of this ring, which I would not willingly part 
with. Name your demand, sir, and leave us to. ourselves,” 

“ Fold!” said the Prince. “It is easy to say, ‘ Leave us to ourselves,’ but 
he carries with him the secret of my being here !” 

“That secret,” said Duval, “ shall be religiously kept; but, for the ransom 
of the Colonel, I demand Let me see,—what shall I demand? Will your 
Royal Highness—providing my demand is a reasonable and easy one—see that 
it be complied with ?” 

“Faith! yes; and you must keep our secret.” 

“*T will.- I demand the Colonel’s coat.” 

“ My coat ?” 

“ Exactly ; and just as it is, without the removal of a single article from jits 

ockets.” | 

66 Ah ? ‘ 

“It’s a bargain, Colonel—it’s a bargain !” cried the Prince. “Give him your 
coat, and let him be off!” | 

“ No, no—no, no !” 

The Colonel retreated until he came to the window. 

_ It was either his sword-hilt, or some. accidental movement of his elbow, that 
broke a pane of glass; but Duval paid no attention to it, and still repeated his 
request, | 

t Your coat, Colonel, in exchange formine. Weare about of a height; and, 
after all, so fair an exchange should be no robbery.” 

“ Give it him—lI insist upon it!” said the Prince, 

“ But, your Royal Highness———” 

The Colonel put his hand in one of the pockets of his coat. 

“No!” cried Duval, in a voice of thunder. “I must have nothing removed, 
or my compact is at an end.” : 

But there may be something here of such great value— 

“ That’s nonsense,” said the Prince, “for all the world knows you are not 
worth a guinea, Jessop, unless you fleece a few from some poor wretch at’a 
gaming-table! Give him the coat, and let him go!” 

“In a moment! Your Royal Highness’s wishes are, of course, the laws of 
those devoted friends: who look forward to the time when they will be your 
devoted subjects. 

The Colonel assumed an attitude of listening. 

There came a confused, murmuring sound from the outside of the house, 

Slowly, and still listening, Jessop took off his coat, 

Duval flung his coat over the back of a chair. : 

The murmuring noise entered the house. : 

There were footsteps on the stairs. 

“Now !” shouted the Colonel. 

The door was flung open. 

“ My prisoner !” cried a voice, “It is Claude Duval! I knew his herse, 
Nightshade !” 

“ Seize him!” cried the Colonel.; “And take that coat from him!” 

“ Good night!” said Duyal. | 
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Crash ! went the window, as, bodily, through the frame and glass, he made 
his way on to the balcony in front of the house. | | 

He vaulted over. | | 

He hung for a moment by his hands, 

One glance below warned him ot his danger. 

There was a deep area. : 

To drop into that was certain destruction. 

It was a trap.in which capture was certain, if he escaped broken bones by the 
depth of the fall, | i i 

Hand over hand went Duval, horizontally, along the parapet of the balcony, 
until he was over the doorstep, . , 

A man. yas in a bent attitude, looking through the keyhole. 

Duval lit, with a thundering sheck, upon his back. 

The man fell prostrate, with a yell of fear,and pain. | 

“Seize him! seize him! Stop him! stop him!” cried a voice from the 
window.. “Stop him, Swallow—for your life’s sake, stop him !” 
_“Good-night, Mr. Muckles!” cried Duval, as he,scrambled to his feet, and 
was off like an arrow from a bow. | eT 

“Done brown again !” said Swallow, upon whose back Duval had alighted— 
“done brown again! I knowed it! 1 told Mr. Muckles, and he wouldn’t 
believe it! Done brown again!” 

Duval ran up St. James’s Street. 

He had lost his horse. 

A most grievous reflection, that! But he was soon aroused to considerations 
_of personal safety by the rapid sounds of pursuit. 

“Stop him! stop him! <A highwayman! Stop him! stop him!” 

It was a man, hunt, Poors = 

The evening was yet young, and the streets were tolerable populous. 

From all the various turnings out of St, James’s Street people seemed to 
dash out, intent upon the capture of Claude Duval. | 

Making his-;way, then, down the first:turning he.came to on his right hand, 
Duval saw a prospect of safety. ati 3 | ; 

A dense throng of carriages, three and four deep, was about the doors of the 
Opera House. — | 

_Sedan-chairs filled up every available space. 
. The confusion of link-boys, ticket-porters, servants in livery, idle spectators, 
and thieves, was very great, 

In the midst of such a disorderly throng, Duval surely might look for safety, 

The coat-he wore, and which had belonged to Colonel Jessop, was, unfortu- 
nately, to the full as noticeable as, his own, 7 

In fact, it nearly resembled its for they were both scarlet, and of a military 
cut. ) | 

The shouts and cries of Duval’s pursuers never ceased for a moment. 

It was quite evident that he had been observed to take his way down the 
street that led in the direction of the Opera House. 

Darting between a couple of footmen, who, with sleepy looks, were conversing 
together, Duval upset them right and left, and was soon in comparative safety 
among the throng. of carriages and sedan-chairs, 

But the pursuit was not over. _ 

His apprehension was sought with a virulence and tenacity that showed how 
much angry reshing was imparted to the transaction. 

Muckles, the officer, clambered up on to the top of an empty coach, and 
gesticulating like some furious mob orator, he shouted, “ A thousand pounds 
reward for Claude Duval, the highwayman! He wears a scarlet coat, and is 
either without a hat, or wears one looped witha diamond! <A thousand pounds 
reward! He is tall and good-looking, but he’s wanted !” 
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There was a general commotion among the linkmen and idlers—for a thou- 
sand pounds or even half, or a quarter ot that sum, seemed to them an inex- 
haustible and brilliant fortune. 

Darting in and out carriages, and under horses, those boys and men, who 
were accustomed to all the noise, riot, and excitement of a grand Opera night, 
busied themselves in searching for Claude Duval. | 

Then he felt that his danger was rather on the increase—for he must either 
be ferreted out among that throng of horses and carriages, or he must leave 
what seemed to be a good covert, and so be exposed to the observation of 
Muckles and the Bow Street officers. 

There was another alternative, and Claude Duval embraced it. , 

Creeping right under a pair of tall carriage horses, he quietly opened the 
door of the huge family coach to which they belonged, and sprung in. 

The carriage was occupied by a lady and’ gentleman. 

The lady uttered a scream. | 

The gentleman uttered an exclamation, which Duval could not exactly catch. 

“Pardon me!” he said. “That this is an intrusion, which looks of an 
impertinent character, 1 am free to admit; but when did youth and beauty 
refuse to aid the distressed ?” 3 

The lady was decidedly elderly, and as decidedly plain. | 

She wore a gorgeous head-dress, which looked as if she had taken flight 
through some tropical conservatory, carrying away, in unpleasant confusion, a 
number of its products. 

The gentleman was old, and decidedly clerical-looking. 

He wore a white wig. 

A shovel-hat. | 

A coat, the single collar of which came half over his ears, while the skirts 
nearly touched his ankles. 

“Murder! Thieves! Thieves!” cried the elderly gentleman. “ We shall 
be slain in our own coach! ‘Thomas! Stephen !” 

“YT will trouble you to be quiet, sir,’ said Duval. “ My sudden appearance 
is quite sufficient alarm for the young lady, without you adding to it.” 

“Young lady, sir!” cried the old clerical-looking gentleman. “This is no 
young lady, sir, but my wife !” 

“ Your youngest daughter, you mean ?” said Duval. “ Don’t seek to impose 
upon me, sir. Madam,{ am an unfortunate gentleman pursued by his enemies; 
and, unless nature acts by contraries, the gentleness and tenderness of your 
heart must be but a reflex of the beauty of your face.” 

“Anything the matter, sir?’ inquired a footman at the door, touching his 
gold-laced hat, and looking in at the window of the carriage. 

- “Yes,” said the clerical gentleman,—“ yes, Thomas, this 

“Certainly not,” said the lady. “There is nothing the matter. It is a false 
alarm.” 

Thomas touched his hat and retired. 

‘The carriage gave a sudden jerk, and proceeded onwards for a few yards in 
its progress towards the door of the Opera. . | 

“This is insufferable,” said the clerical-looking gentleman. ‘“ My dear, J] am 
surprised at your conduct. This person is an utter stranger to us, and may be 
a criminal,” | 

“Tam surprised at you, Archdeacon,” said the lady. “You should have more 
charity. This is evidently a gentleman, and his taste and discrimination are 
amazing.” 

“ Yes,” said the Archdeacon; “because he has treated you to a dose of flat- 
tery perfectly fulsome—fulsome, I say—fulsome !” 

“ Archdeacon, you are a brute !” 

The voice of Muckles rose again upon the night air. 
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“ A thousand pounds for Claude Duval, the highwayman !—a thousond pounds 
reward! Tall and good-looking, with dark hair and moustache! He wears a 
scarlet coat, with ruffles! A thousand pounds reward for Claude Duval, the 
highwayman! Ferret him out!” | 

“The very man,” said the Archdeacon, as he placed his hand upon the sleeve 
of Duval’s coat, 


OO en 


CHAPTER XIII. 
CLAUDE DUVAL RETURNS THE LETTERS TO THE DUCHESS OF CLEVELAND. 


Tue Archdeacon’s lady uttered a slight scream. 

If it had something of alarm in its tone, it likewise had something of grati- 
fication. | 

_ Who had not heard of the gay and gallant Claude Duval ? 

The “ ladies’ highwayman,” as he was specially called. 

The hero of the cotillion with the Marchioness of Queensbury and the Duch- 
ess of Cleveland ? ) ; 

“Yes,” said Claude, “I am that person; and I throw myself upon the gener- 
osity of those who I am sure will not betray me. Archdeacon—for such, | hear, 
is your title—it does not lie within your province to betray any man to his 
foes ; and as for you, madam, as I said before, your looks belie you if it be 
possible for you to do an unkind action.” 

“Hem!” said the Archdeacon. “My public duty as regards a male- 
factor | 

“Your public fiddlestick !” interrupted his lady ; “ don’t talk nonsense.” 

“Exactly,” said Duval; “that is the right way to put it; and I feel that | 
' may, with perfect candour and confidence, consult with you, madam, as to the 
best mode of preserving me from the active pursuit of my enemies.” 

“ Certainly—oh, dear, certainly! It’s a very awkward place to get out and 
dance a cotillion; but the Marchioness of Queensbury and the Duchess of Cleve- 
land make such a fuss about theirs, that if it were possible, I really " 

“We shall meet again,” said Duval, “and, in the meantime, I will suggest 
that the Archdeacon lend me his coat.” 

« My coat ?” 

“ And why not?” half screamed his lady ; “you have two on—and why not, 
I should like to know? Iam sure this gentleman would lend you his coat on 
such an emergency.” 

“My dear,” said the Archdeacon, “you talk nonsense. How can I be taken 
up for a highwayman? Did you ever hear of a thousand pounds reward being 
offered for me?” 

“Certainly not, Archdeacon. I don’t know any one who would offer a groat ; 
but you must lend your coat, for all that.” 

“ And be quick about it,” said Duval; “for I am apt to be impatient.” 

“There, Archdeacon! Don’t you know Mr. Duval is impatient ?” 

The Archdeacon was conquered. He slowly divested himself of his outer 
coat, which, after all, he could very well spare, since beneath it he had a com- 
plete clerical costume. , 

Duval slipped on the coat over the scarlet one he had procured from Colonel 
Jessop. | 

“ Your wig, Archdeacon.” 

“ My wig ?” 

“ Are you deaf?” screamed the lady. Don’t you hear, Mr. Duval said your 
wig ?” 
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“And your hat,” added Duval. ns te | 

“Take everything !” roared the Archdeacon. “Strip me between you !” 

“Don’t be improper,” said the lady, * but do as you are told. , It’s only an - 
act of Christian charity, You can go into the Opera very well without a hat; 
and, in fact, you look more respectable with your own natuial bald head + SO 
don’t say another word about it. Mr. Duval, you had better cotie into our box 
and stay till the alarm is over.” 

“ Again—once again,” said Duval,—* once again am I indebted to the gentle 
heart of woman and the bright eyes.of beauty for safety! Once again the silvery 
accents of pity fall upon my eats !” 

Duval kissed the hand of the Archdeacon’s lady, to which act of gallantry 
she responded with a sigh. 3 . | 

The carriage had jerked forward several times, and now reached the door of 
the Opera, 7 “gen 
The critical moment had arrived. ' 

“ What carriage ?” cried a. voice. 

“ Archdeacon Whateley’s.” | 

_ The door was opened, and Duval stepped quietly out, taking care that the 
skirts of the long coat should come as far over his boots as possible. 

In the carriage he had quietly taken off his spurs, or they, would have looked 
rather incongruous at the door of the Opera. i | ; 

He handed the lady out of the vehicle, and as she hung upon his arm, he ac- 
tually passed within an inch of the nose of Muckles, the officer. 

The disguise of Duval was not good, and yet it answered the purpose per 
fectly. 

Had he been alone, how much larger amount of scrutiny would have been 
cast upon him? But the presence of the lady of the well-known Archdeacon 
upon his arm set aside all suspicion. 

The lobby was passed A 

But the Archdeacon was any thing but pleased; and in a momentary feeling 
ot desperation, he yet thought to effect the capture of Duval. 

“Gentlemen all,” he said, “this is Claude——” : | 

“T know it !” said Duval, roughly interrupting the Archdeacon, and dealing 
him such a thrust in the ribs with his elbow, that he had to gasp for breath in- 
stead of uttering another word. ' “I know it! It was an impertinent urchin at 
the door who clawed my coat; but it don’t matter, my dear Archdeacan ; come 
along !” ; 

“ But——” gasped the Archdeacon. _ ee | | | 

“Really,” said his lady; “ don’t you hear the Bishop say it don’t matter?” 

Duval now took care to secure the Archdeacon’s arm beneath his own, and 
with a sense, now, of utter helplessness, that ecclesiastical personage allowed 
himself to be led up the grand staircase, and through the Crush room, to the box 
that had been destined for the reception of his lady. : 

The box-keeper bowed low. | 

Duval slipped half-a-guinea into his hand. 

The door of the box was shut as though it had been a piece of velvet. 

“ Who is in that box 2” asked a constable connected with the theatre, of the 
box-keeper. , sli 

“ Archdeacon Whateley and his lady, andthe Bishop of—something. 

“ Are you quite certain ?” F a 

“Certain? Of course J am, or I shouldn't say so 

“ Oh, very well !” anys 

“ Certain, indeed !” muttered the box-keeper, as he retired. “ Didn't he give 
me half a guinea? What can Mr, Blinks mean by asking any questions about 
such a real gentleman ?” ee 

The overture of the Opera commenced with a crash of majestic music, 
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The house was warm, and there was a general, flutter of fans; and as Duval 
gazed around it from the back of the box—fur he had insisted upon the Arch- 
deacon and his lady occupying the front places—he.saw in a box, almost imme- 
diately opposite—radiant in youth and beauty, and covered with diamonds— 
the Duchess of Cleveland. | 

Duval looked at the gay, laughing face, with an almost painful interest. 

Who could have supposed that this was the same woman who, but a few short 
hours since, had, with tears and sobs, at thit little roadside inn on the Western 
Road, demanded her letters of Colonel Jessop? . 

. There did not seem to be a cloud upon. her brow. : 

Was she a consummate actress ?—or had the éare that sat brooding at her 
heart really been chased away by the magic of the scene in which she was ? 

“ Bishop !” said the Archdeacon’s lady. | 

‘Duval paid no attention—his eyes were ‘riveted upon the fair Duchess of, 
Cleveland. — ’ 

“ My dear Bishop !” 

“So young, so thoughtless, and so beautiful !” murmured Duval. “If those 
smiles hide an aching heart, thank heaven, I can convert them into real ones,” 

The Archdeacon’s lady followed the direction of his eyes. 

She bit her lips. uf 

She gave Duval a lightning flash of a look, which bespoke all the jealousy 
that had taken possession of her. 

“Beware !” she said. “ You are either a bishop or a highwayman, as I may 
choose.” 

“Yes, very beautiful,” said Duval. “Twill give a flush to that youthful 
brow, and a sparkle to those eyes, that shall transcend all her brilliants.” 

“My dear bishop, really” 

Duval rose, and abruptly left the box. 

The Archdeacon clapped his hands with delight, for he had watched the whole 
of this little comedy, aud was intensely amused at it. 

But the people in the house thought he’was applauding, and as the overture at. 
that moment ended with a grand crash, the clapping of hands became general. 

“Claude Duval!” screamed the Archdeacon’s lady. 

Duval closed the door of the box sharply. 

He ran round the circle rapidly. 

A box-keeper proffered his services. 

“The Duchess of Cleveland’s box ?” 

“This way, sir” 

The Duchess was alone. 

A couple of beaux, who had been paying their comp.iments to her, had just 
lett. : 

At the entrance of Duval, the Duchess looked round with curiosity. 

He bowed low. | | 

“Duchess, excuse this intrusion. I know not if life or liberty may remain to 
me for the next five minutes, but while they are my own, | acquit myself of a 
debt. Take this packet: it contains no less than forty letters, once written by 
a young and trusting heart to its betrayer.” 

The Duchess turned pale as death. 

She was compelled to utter two faint screams, or she must have fainted, 

“From Jessop ?” she said. “ From Jessop? 

“ Exactly !” 

“He relents? There is yet at the bottom of his black heart some feeling 
that, like a jewel hidden——” 5) 

“Forbear, Duchess! Do not spoil a good simile by associating it with such 
aman. This packet of letters certainly comer from Colonel Jessop, but they 
were won at the sword’s point.” 
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* Yes. The black heart still remains without its redeeming jewel.” 

* And you ?” 

* Do you not know me ?” 

“ Gracious heaven !” 

“Hush! Hush!” 

There was a rush of footsteps in the lobby. 

The name of Claude Duval resounded in the house. 

There was a pause upon the stage, for it was evident some alarm was growing 
into noisy expression in the building, 

“ Do you know me now, Duchess ?” ~ 

“ Duval !” 

He smiled gently. 

“And you have done this for me? Mysteriously and wonderfully done it! 
T had but half my life while these letters remained in Jessop’s keeping! I am 
young again—happy again !” | 

“ And | am repaid.” 4 

* No, no! Oh, how selfish !” 

“Carry arms!” cried a voice in the lobby. 

“They do me honour,” said Duval. “The Opera-guard has been called. 
Farewell, Duchess! You befriended me at the masked ball, and saved me 
from such a catastrophe as this. It happens now, despite all you can do or say. 
But if this be the last act in the drama of the life of Claude Duval, it is at least 
a gracious one.” | 

There was a movement at the lock of the box-door. : 

Another moment, and it would have been opened; but the Duchess shot a 
small bolt into its socket, and nothing but force would procure admission to the 

box. 

Duval had the scarlet coat of Colonel Jessop beneath the long ecclesiastical 
garment of the Archdeacon. i 

“ Quick !” cried the Duchess. “ Appear, Duval, in your new character. 
You are the Prince of Leiningen, who only arrived to-day at the English Court, 
and is known to no one. Quick—quick! Thank heaven, the back of the box 
is in obscurity !” 

The resource was desperate; but Duval threw off the long black over-coat of 
the Archdeacon, and, along with it, the white wig and hat. 

The Duchess took a diamond star from her own breast, and attached it, with 
trembling fingers, to his coat. 

Rap! rap! rap! came a sharp knocking at the door of the box. 

The Duchess panted with excitement. | 

She could scarcely speak ; but she made a sign to Duval to throw back the 
bolt. 

He did so instantly, and the door being dashed open, disclosed a sergeant of 
the guard, with his halbert in his hand, while, immediately behind him, was a 
file of men from the company who took post each night at the Opera. 

Muckles, with his constable’s staff waving ostentatiously around his head, 
darted forward. mn 

Swallow dodged behind the soldiers, and this time seemed really of opinion 
that he would not be done brown. 

“Oh!” said the Duchess; “ this is well, only a little late! I have to com- 
plain of a most audacious intrusion into this box, and the more reprehensible 
too, because one of the foreign guests of his Majesty, the Prince of Leiningen is 
here.” 

“Claude Duval!” cried Muckles. 

“TI do believe,” added the Duchess, “it was the very man, I am robbed of 
an opal bracelet, by a man who came in here dressed in a long black coat, and 
a clerical hat and wi ” 
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“ Dat. is var true,” said Duval. “I am rob of von box-snuff !” 

The sergeant looked at Muckles, and Muckles looked at the sergeant. 

The diamond star upon Duval’s coat glistened gorgeously. 

Muckles thrust his head into the box, and glared about him. 

“ He was here!” he said; “he was here! He could not leave! he was 
here! <A lady in the opposite box told us! There she is with the bouquet on 
her head !” 

“ Var true,” said Duval, again; “von box-snuff is rob of me !” 

“ The villain escaped !” said the Duchess, 

“Into the pit?” asked Muckles. | 

“J know not; but my impression was that he ran round to the box where the 
lady with the bouquet on her head may still be seen.”’ 

“Dat is true. He look now von what you call? old man’s von foggy— 
behold !” | 

Duval pointed right across the house to the Archdeacon. 

As he did so, both the Archdeacon and his wife rose in the front of their box, 
and pointed across to Duval and the Duchess of Cleveland. 

The people in the pit looked with bewildered eyes from ong box to the other, 
and wondered what was going on; while Muckles, accompanied by the sergeant, 
the file of men, and Swallow, ran round to satisfy themselves that the Arch- 
deacon was not Claude Duval in disguise. 

“My time has come, Duchess,’ whispered Duval; “I have, perhaps, two 
minutes in which to leave the house.” | 
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“ Farewell! You have saved me once more !” 

“Take with you my eternal gratitude !” 

“ Farewell Oh, I forgot—your star !” 

“Take it as a souvenir of this night’s proceedings !” | 

Duval walked out into the lobby. 

Calmly and serenely, as though he was quite at his ease, he slightly tapped 
his moustache with a cambric handkerchief. 

“The Prince of Leiningen’s carriage !” he said. 

“The Prince of Leiningen’s carriage !” shouted the box-keeper. 

“The Prince of Leiningen’s carriage !” roared an official in the hall, 

The words were echoed from without in every variety of intonation. 

There was a rush of people in the Crush Room to gaze upon the distinguished 
foreigner. 

Duval passed through a bowing throng, whose salutes he courteously return- 
ed; and down the grand staircase he took his way, without the slightest appear- 
ance of hurry or excitement. 

A calm self-possessed smile was on his lips; and still, amid all the shouts and 
outeries for the Prince of Leiningen’s carriage, he made his way towards the 
entrance of the Opera House. 

There was a rattle of fire-arms as the Guard saluted him, and still the shouts 
and outcries for the carriage rose into frantic vehemence. 

Duval put on a look of vexed impatience. 

A gentleman with a highly powdered wig bowed low before him. 

“Your Highness’s people have made some mistake, and the carriage is not in 
waiting.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“But if your Highness will accept my carriage, it is quite at your service.” 

“ Many thanks, sir!” replied Duval. “A courtesy is best acknowledged by 
being accepted.” 

In two minutes more, Duval was ushered into a handsome chariot, and re- 
spectfully asked where he would be driven to. 

The hour was getting late, and he wanted to be near to Camden House. 

“To the Palace at Kensington!” he replied. 


~ 


5 ” 
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“Of set the carriage at the very moment that a stentorian voice shouted, 
“Stop him !” i 

Duval looked anxiously from the window, but there was no further alarm : 
and the carriage clearing out of the rank, he soon left the Opera, and all its ex- 
citements and all its dangers, behind him. 





CHAPTER XIV. 


CLAUDE DUVAL PAYS A VISIT TO CAMDEN HOUSE. 
? 

It was eleven o’clock. 

With a feeling of bewilderment at the events of that day and night, Duval 
leant back in the carriage, determined to avail himself of it as far as it went his 
way. 

The lamps in the suburbs of London were few and far between; but as Ken- 
sington was a kind of royal village, it was tolerably well looked to in that 
respect. 

Duval had no intention whatever of allowing himself to be driven to the 
Palace at Kensington; therefore he pulled the check-string in the darkest part 
of the road before arriving at the gates leading to the royal residence. 

Lhe carriage stopped. 

A. footman got down from behind, and showed himself at the door. 

“T alight here,” said Duval. “ Here are five guineas to divide between you. 
‘Whose carriage is this ?” 

“The Lord Chief Justice’s !” | 

Duval smiled; and turning on his heel, he left the bewildered coachman and 
footman to their own reflections on the singular conduct of the Prince of Lein 
ingen. 
anon House was not ten minutes’ walk from that spot; but Duval was 
without a hat, and his costume was anything but well adapted for the expedition 
upon which he then was. 

“Past eleven, and a cloudy No, it ain’t cloudy! Past eleven, and a 
rainy——Does it rain ? I’m sure | felt a spot or two. Past eleven, and a 
foggy night ! Its always fogzgy—leastways, | feel foggy ; and what’s more sur- 
prising is, that the more purl I[ take, the more foggy I get. But eleven o’clock, 
and a foggy Eh! Who are you?’ 

The watchman who had been thus soliloquizing and crying the hour, held up 
his lantern, and glared in the face of Claude Duval. 

“ A gentleman !” 

“T sees that, sir. Does yer honour want anybody took.up?” | 

“No, my friend; but I want your coat and hat.” 

“My coat and hat?” 


“Yes, for a consideration.” . | 
“Oh! that’s quite another thing. Yer honour can have ’em for a considera- 


gion, and my rattle, and lantern, and pike, while I take a snooze in my box. 
Past eleven, anda sleepy night! That’s the way to do it, yer honour! My 
aame’s Tim, and I’m called the Original Watchman, because I ain’t such a fool 








as I look!” 
“That I can easily conceive, and I shall feel more convinced of it upon your 
complying quickly with my conditions.” 
There was an imperative tone and air about Claude Duval which let the watch- 
man see that he was not to be trifled with. eras, 
Upon second thoughts nowever, Duval did not see the necessity of relinquish. 


* 
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ing his own coat to the watchman, inasmuch as the huge, wide, blanket-looking 
coat of that individual would easily go over all his, Duval’s, other apparel. 

The exchange, then, was soon effected ; and provided with. the stick, rattle and 
lantern, of the watchman, while his identity was completely obscured by the 
large overcoat, Duval made his way towards the garden of Camden House. 

There was no great difficulty in effecting an entrance by clambering over the 
gate. - , \ 

When once,-however, in the precincts of the garden, Duval thought it pru- 
dent to put out the watchman’s lantern. , 

Quietly, then, he made his way to the old historical mansion. 

Remembering well the former adventure he had had within its walls, he was 
in a better position to effect an entrance than as though he had come perfectly 
strange to the place., 

Deliberating, however, as to the best mode of making his way into the house. 
he happened by accident to press against the outer door, which, to his surprise, 
yielded immediately. 

It was at that moment that twelve o’clock sounded from various church 
steeples in the neighborhood. 

Duval had, at all events, the satisfaction of knowing that he was true to his 
appointment. : 

He stepped at once into the hall of the house. 

A solemn stillness pervaded it, and although he paused to listen, throwing 
into his sense of hearing all the acuteness he was capable of, he failed to catch 
the slightest indication in that mansion of the presence of any living being. 

A strong impulse came over him to call aloud upon Lucy. ’ 

He thought that if he shouted her name in his well-known accents, she might, 
if there, be able to reply to him. 

And yet again, what unknown dangers he might bring upon her by making 
such an appeal! 

Would it not be better first to hear what the mysterious message was that 
had been promised him in that house, and then to shape his course accordingly ? 

There was but one thing that awakened his suspicions that he was not so 
entirely alone as he had at first supposed. 

Slowly and creakingly the outer door closed after him. 

It was quite possible that the door might have been so hung as to close of its 
own agency, but something seemed thoroughly to possess Claude Duval with 
the idea that such was the case. 

He paused to catch the least sound of any fastening of that outer door, 

Yes, there was a something. | 

One sharp snap, as though a lock had been set in action. 

All was then still again. 

Duval rather anxiously felt for his pistols, and although he still kept on the 
heavy watchman’s coat, he let it hang open and loosely about him, so that on 
the impulse of a n.oment he could lay his hand upon his sword and possess’ him- 
self of his firearms. 

The intense darkness of the hall was puzzling and confounding, and, after 
advancing a few paces, Duval thought it would be imprudent to maintain silence 
any longer, and he spoke. 

“Tam here!” he said—“here according to appointment! What has any 
one to say to Claude Duval ?” | 

“ Ascend !” said a voice. 

“ Whither ?” 

“To the upper floor! There is no danger.” 

“There may be danger,” said Duval; “and that of a character to awaken 
fear.” 

“ Fear,” said the voice, “in the breast of the ne Duval ?”’ 
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“You are not supernatural in your wisdom,” said Duval; “ although you 
would strive to make me believe you are so in your person. It is you who 
may fear and encounter danger. I have no such feeling.” 

‘*¢ Ascend !—ascend !” said the voice again, somewhat impatiently. 

Duval drew his sword. | 

He knew the situation of the staircase perfectly well, as it ascended from the 
great hall of the house; but he thought it prudent to keep a clear space before 
him in the darknes, and that could easily be done with his sword’s point. 

No obstruction met his weapon, and slowly and carefully Duval ascended the 
grand staircase of Camden House. 

As he left the pitchy darkness of the hall, he seemed to find his way into a 
brighter region ; for over the tree-tops came now the faint starlight of that 
precarious night, which was at times all gloom and then all brightness. 

Duval, as he stood upon the large landing or corridor at the head of the grand 
staircase, could see dimly about him. 

“ Enter !” said the voice. 

A door creaked slowly open, and through that opening eame a faint flash of 
light, which fell in a broad stream, like some half-intercepted moonbeam, on to 
the floor of the corridor. | 

Duval entered. 

The apartment in which he now found himself was gorgeously furnished. 

The walls were covered with crimson satin paper, over which glistened an 
intricate small network of gold, which had a most exquisitely beautiful effect 
even in that dim light, for the apartment was only illuminated by the rays of a 
small hand-lantern, placed on a table in the centre of the room. The ceiling 
_was lightly tinted, and the whole of the moveable appointments were in the 
most perfect keeping apparently with the decorations, and got up in the most 
admirable taste. 

Claude Duval stood in the centre of this apartment with his sword in hand 
and a sickly feeling of despair came over him; for he began to think that the 
fact of that apartment being tenantless, and the mystery which the invisible 
person tried to throw around himself, were mere artifices to entrap him, and so 
prevent his prosecuting his intended search for his lost and much-loved Lucy. 

“ Speak !” cried Duval; “and think not that you are dealing with one who 
fears aught human.” 

“ What seek you ?” said the voice. 

“Tidings of Lucy Everton—my wife. Can you give me those tidings ?” said 
Claude. | 

caries 

“ Speak, then, and put an end to all this mummery, or you may have reason 
to repent of your delay !” 

“ First answer me,” again said the voice. “If I tell you where to find Lucey 
Everton, will you promise to accede to my conditions ?” 

“ Conditions ?” 

_ “© Kyven so.” 

“ Name them.” | 

“To let the past be buried in oblivion, and never attempt to discover the 
mystery in which the death of General Everton is surrounded.” ¥ 

~~ Never !” shouted Duval. “Never will I cease to endeavour to discover 
the real murderer of Lucy’s uncle; and having discovered him, will do my 
best to drag him to that scaffold whence I snatched my beautiful, my innocent 
Lucy.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the voice. 

Claude Duval’s breath came short and thick. He was about to leave the 
room by a door he saw on the opposite side, when the voice again spoke. 

“Think again, Claude Duval,” said the mysterious voice. “If you accede to 
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my proposal, Lucy Everton will be yours again; and ere you reach your sylvan 
home on Hainpstead Heath, your bride will be there awaiting your return. 
Think again, I say.” ( 

“And what if [ still refuse to accept your conditions ?” asked Claude. 

“Then Death will not again be cheated, and Lucy Everton will, ere the night 
be two hours older, be conveyed to Newgate, and taken thence to the scaffold. 
Does this arrangement suit you better, Claude Duval, than the former one did ®” 

“Fiend !” cried Claude., “ Would that I could meet you face to face !” 

Even as he spoke he dashed the point of his sword against one of the panels 
in the wall, behind which the mysterious voice seemed to issue. 

It gave way at once, and Claude fancied he must have touched some spring ; 
for the panel opened like a door, and he found himself in another tenantless 
apartment, which, from its strange construction, Duval fancied must be a secret 
chamber. | 

“Ha, ha, ha!” came again that fiend-like voice. “ Fool! you cannot harm 
me! Now will you agree to my conditions ?” | 

_ “Not unless Lucy herself wishes me to do so,” replied Duval. 

“ Lucy does wish it.” 

“ Let me hear her voice confirm what you tell me, then I will believe,” said 
Duval. 

“ Listen!” said the voice. 

Claude Duval held his breath, and in far-off, wailing sounds, heard his own 
name. 

“ Claude—iny Claude !” 

Duval started, and wiped the perspiration from his brow. He remained gaz- 
mg around him and through his parted lips the hot breath came like the vapour 
of a furnace. He called out in a hoarse voice, “ Lucy! Lucy! speak to me; 
fell me what I ought to do—tell me——” 

“Promise! promise!” came that wailing voice again upon his ear. 

“ You hear ?” : 

“ Heaven help!” said Duval, to himself. “I know not whether it be the 
voice of Lucy! I must be calm—calm! The door—the door! Which way 
to the door !” | 

The great object of Duval was to leave that secret chamber, and, well armed 
as he was, to search for Lucy in every chamber of that mysterious house. It 
was with difficulty, however, that he found the door by which he had entered, 
for the lantern he had brought from the first apartment had gone out, and “he 
was now in total darkness—such intense darkness, indeed, that Claude stood be- 
wildered, not knowing which way to turn, in order to find the staircase which 
would conduct him to the upper rooms of the mansion. 

At length he touched the wall, and he thought that by following that, he 
should reach the landing place, just at the head of the grand staircase. 

He soon reached the door of the first apartment he had entered, but it was 
closed. 

At any other time, probably, Claude Duval would have found but little diffi- 
culty, even in that intense darkness, in finding the means of opening the door ; 
but with his whole imagination in such a ferment, it was almost impossible for 
him to do so, and he almost groaned with anxiety as he grasped its handle and 
shook it to and fro. | 

Something suddenly gave way, and it opened. 

Claude Duval made a rush towards the grand staircase, up which he bounded, 
sword in hand, calling upon the name of Lucy. | 

He soon came to another corridor, very similar to the one below, and on each 
side of which appeared doors, opening evidently to suites of rooms, correspond- 
ing to those on the floor beneath. 

Claude opened first one and then another of these doors. The first one was 
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in total darkness. The next was lighted by a silver lamp depending from the 
ee It was a long room and had been most elaborately fitted up as a 
ibrary. 

There were book-cases upon all the walls, extending up three parts of the 
height, and terminating, for the remainder of the distance, in beautiful Gothic 
carvings. : 

Between each of these book-cases were pedestals with busts from the antique 
upon them. ‘ 

The dim light from the solitary lamp gave a dreary look to the large room, 
but the light was not sufficient to prevent Claude from perceiving that the dawn 
was fast approaching. 

Duval retreated from the room, for he felt certain that Lucy was not there, | 
and he hurried to the next. | 

Just as he laid his hand upon the handle of the next door that presented itself, 
Claude fancied he heard a noise in a distant part of the house. 

He stood still to listen. 

All was silent. | 

Again he was about to proceed, when the voice he had heard before again ad- 
dressed him, and seemed this time to be almost close by his side. 

“ Time flies, Claude Duval! Are you willing to agree to the conditions pro- 
posed, or do you prefer seeing Lucy led out to die ?” 

Claude was about to answer, when the voice that had pronounced his name 
once before that night, again called out, in what appeared to his imagination, to 
be weeping accents, “ Claude—my Claude! Save me !” 

“With my life!” he shouted, as he sped along the gallery. ) 

Jn this gallery there was an open window, and Claude Duval paused an instant 
at it. The cool morning air came sweetly and refreshingly to his fevered brow. 

He was about to continue his search, when his gaze was rivetted upon one of 
the gates of the mansion. _ 

_ “Ah!” he cried, “A trap! We will see, Mr. Muckles, if you are clever 
enough to take me to-night.” 

Duval waited but one moment to ascertain if Muckles were alone or not, 

just as Swallow commenced a loud attack upon the gate-bell. 

“Tt is well,” said Claude. “I see that a large party is bent on my capture. 
Courage! For Lucy’s sake, | must escape this night.” 





CHAPTER XV. 


CLAUDE DUVAL MAKES AN ALLY OF A POLICE OFFICER. 


ConsipERING ‘the extent of Camden House, and the many secret recesses and 
hidden chambers that there must be within its walls, Claude Duval could not 
but feel how hopeless it was to attempt to continue a search for Lucy in such a 
place. | 
: Still, had he been alone and undisturbed, nothing would have prevented him 
from devoting the remainder of the night to that purpose. A 

The fact, however, that his old enemies, Muckles and Swallow, were at the 
gate, was sufficient to put an end to all considerations but those of immediate 
safety. 

Not for his own sake, but for Lucy’s. ut Vp 

If he were to fall into the hands of the officers, and be heavily ironed in New 
gate, who would continue the search for her ? 


Noone. 
His safety was her hope. : 
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It was with a pang that Claude Duval determined upon leaving Camden 
House, but he felt the urgent necessity of so doing. 

He made his way to the back part of the mansion, and dropping lightly 
from one of the windows into the garden, he felt that he was in comparative 
safety. 

“Take him, alive or dead !” he heard Muckles exclaim. “ Take him alive or 
dead! We can’t waste all our time on Claude Duval.” | 

“ And, besides,” added Swallow, “ we’re always being done brown, and that’s 
not so pleasant.” 

The party of officers were quite sufficiently strong that, if they were well 
disposed about the garden walls and gates of the old mansion, it might not be 
impossible for Duval to escape, but it would be difficult for him to do so with- 
out observation. 

At all events, he felt the necessity of pausing until he observed what the tactics 
of the officers would be. 

The state of excitement that Muckles was in certainly got the better of his 
reason, for he shouted out his orders in such a voice, that the very, person of all 
others who should not have known them, heard them as distinctly as the officers 
to whom they were addressed. 

‘Swallow, you keep the outer gate,” he cried. “ Post yourselves, the re- 
mainder of you, at twenty paces distant from each other round the garden, 
close to the wall. Claude Duval shall pass the remainder of this night in New- 
gate, or I will know the reason why.” 

“True,” said Duval to himself, in a low voice, “ you shall know the reason, 
Mr. Muckles.” 

A few moments’ consideration convinced Duval that his best chance of escape 
would be by the outer gate, at which Swallow was posted. 

Well he knew that Swallow had almost a superstitious fear of him, and would 
more easily consent to be defeated, probably, than any of the other officers, 

And now Muckles having disposed of his men, with the exception of three, 
in the manner he had mentioned, gathered them together close to the door porch, 
and spoke in lower tones, although not so low as altogether to escape the ears 
of Claude Duval, who had slowly and carefully crept round the house to the 
front. 

“Listen to me, my good fellow,” said Muckles. “Ihave set my life upon 
the capture of this Claude Duval, and mean to doit. There is a thousand pounds 
reward, as you all very well know. Now, I will resign my share of it, and leave 
it entirely among you if you succeed in nabbing him.” 

“ We'll do it, Mr. Muckles.” 

“ And, mind, dead or alive will do. I hate the fellow.” 

“ All’s right, sir!” 

“Tt is becoming a standing jest at Newgate, whenever I enter the hall, to ask 
me if I’ve caught Claude Duval. Now, come on; we will visit every room in 
the mansion, for, if my information be correct, he is here, past a doubt.” 

Without further parley, Muckles and his men entered the house. 

Duval felt that his time for action had come. 

The only alteration that Claude Duval attempted to make in his costume now, 
was to fling aside the watchman’s heavy coat, and press down the hat further 
upon his brows. | 

Then he advanced quite boldly across the lawn towards the front gate where 
Swallow was on duty. 

Ainong Duval’s accomplishments was the great power of imitating the hu. 
man voice in its various peculiarities. 

Now, it so happened that one of the men who had replied to Muckles a mo- 
ment or two before at the porch of the house, spoke in very peculiar tones, deep 
and guttural. 
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Duval imitated these tones to a nicety. 

He approached Swallow without exhibiting the least fear of apprehension, 
as he said, “I think the governor’s nabbed him, Swallow, for there’s no end of 
row in the house.” : 

It was only for an instant that he wished to throw Swallow off his guard. 

He knew that a second glance from the officer would be quite sufficient to dis 
tinguish him (Duval) from one of the constables. 

But the garden was dark, 

The imitated voice was perfect. 

Swallow hesitated. 

The hesitation was fatal. 

With one spring Claude Duval reached his side, and flinging both his arms 
round him, held him as though in a vice, as he whispered in his ears, “ One 
eet cry of alarm, and you are a dead man, Swallow!” 

6é : 

“ Silence !” 

“1 knowed it.” 

“Tam Claude Duval.” 

“In course, and | am—-—” 

“Swallow, the officer.” 

“ No, I wasn’t going to say that—done brown.” 

Duval laughed. 

“ My dear Swallow, we may as well agree. You are a good fellow in the 
main, and consent to a defeat with a fair grace. Come, this shall not be the 
worst night’s work you have ever done.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that I will make it well worth your while to assist me.” 

~ “No, Mr. Duval—no; I may be done brown; but I’m a Bow Street runner 
for all that. Tl nab you if I can, and when I can; but just now it’s only man 
to.man, and if you nab me, why I can’t help it.” 

~ “Very good,” said Duval; “then I will trouble you for those little barkers 
you have in your coat pocket.” 

“Take em.” 

Duval possessed himself of the pistols with which Swallow, in common with 
the other officers, was armed. 

We have had before occasion to allude to those particular fire-arms which 
were carried by the officers of the police. | 

Short, thick, and stumpy ; sometimes with brass barrels, coarsely made, and 
in all cases the very reverse of elegant, those pistols may still be seen occasion- 
ally, as relics of a past age, at some old iron and miscellaneous store shop, for 
sale at the price of a few shillings; but should the reader of these veritable 
pages feel inclined to purchase such a memento of the past, by all means keep 
gunpowder from the barrels, or an explosion in all directions than the right one 
may be expected. 

These were the sort of weapons, then, that Claude Duval possessed himself 
of from the pocket of Swallow. 

The officer uttered a sort of groan. 

“ Browner and browner,” he said. “I get done browner and browner.” 

“ Look here,” said Duval; “I think you are an honest fellow, and I will take 
your word if you will take mine.” 

“ What is it ?” | 

“T will give you back your pistols, and nobody need know that I have passed 
your post here, if you will give me one piece of information.” 

“ What is it ?” : 

Duval could not speak quite composedly as he now asked the question that 
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had been uppermost in his mind ever since he escaped from the lodgings of 
Colonel Jessop in Pall Mall. 
- “ Where is my horse ?—where is Nightshade ?” 

“ Ah!” cried Swallow, “I have you there, ‘then ?” 

“No; that is enough. You need not answer.” 

Swallow was silent for a few moments, and then he spoke hastily ; “ No; 
what is it to me? Your horse is at the inn, opposite the Old Bailey, where it 
was once before; but you won’t get it out in a hurry, for, you see, it is a kind 
of understood thing that either I or Mr. Muckles must go and ask for it.” 

“Then, my dear Swallow,” said Duval, as he suddenly drew the officer’s arm 
within his own, “I shall have the pleasure of your society all the way to the 
Old Bailey, and if you object I shall be compelled to leave the top of your skull 
here in the garden of Camden House.” 

Duval presented both Swallow’s own pistols at his head, and quietly waited 
his decision. 

“ Browner still,” said Swallow. “I’m coming. I’ve got a child and seven 
wives at home! No, bless me, what am I saying? It’s Mrs. Swallow, | mean, 
and the seven little Swallows! Come on, if you must go! In for a sheep, in 
for a Swallow—I mean, in for a lamb !” 

With a resigned expression, Swallow permitted himself to be led through the 
gate of Camden House, and before they got a quarter of a mile from the spot 
Duval hailed a hackney coach, which, although it took them at the rate only of 
about two miles and a half an hour, yet secured them from observation on the 
route to the Old Bailey. 

“ Now, Mr. Swallow,” said Duval, as they were within sight of the inn yard, 
“vou get out and fetch Nightshade, and I will be in readiness to receive her.” 

“Qh, lor’! oh, lor’! was ever any one done so brown in this world?” groaned 
Swallow, as he alighted from the hackney coach. 

Claude Duval watched intently from the coach window, and had the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the officer enter the inn yard. 

In less than five minutes he beheld him leading Nightshade by the bridle. 

Claude Duval sprung from the coach, giving the man a guinea as he did so. 

“Thank you, my dear Swallow,” said Duval. . 
- Quick as lightning, he sprung upon the back of Nightshade, leaving Swallow 
in a bewildered state of mind, and not knowing exactly how to account to his 
superior for the part he had played in the transaction. 

“Stop him—stop him! Claude Duval! A highwayman! A thousand 
pounds reward !” 

These were the shouts which greeted the ears of Claude Duval, as he put his 
faithful Nightshade to a hard gallop. | 

He turned in his saddle, and glanced behind him, and to his dismay, he found 
that Swallow was not alone, but that a rather strong party of officers from New- 
gate had joined him. 

Claude felt that life or death depended upon the next few minutes, and draw- 
ing one of the holster pistols from Nightshade’s saddle, he fired it, and from the 
manner in which the party of officers fell back, he felt that the shot had done 
its deadly work. 

“Tt cannot be helped,” said Claude; “I was compelled for Lucy’s sake, to 
save myself at all hazards. Ah! what is this?” 

Lying upon his horse’s mane was small scrap of paper, which Claude seized, 
feeling assured in his own mind that he must have drawn it from the holster 
with the pistol he had fired. . 

Eagerly he unfolded the mysterious note, and read the following words :— 





“If you would hear tidings of Lucy Everton, be on the highest knoll on 
Hampstead Heath to-night, at the hour of twelve.” 
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Twice did Claude Duval read the mysterious billet, as he asked himself 
whether it were worth while to attend to its invitation. 

“ Another trap, probably ; and yet I dare not refuse to keep this strange 
appointment. It may be that a friend has some information; and yet, what 
friend has Claude Duval and Lucy Everton ?” 

“ Nevertheless, I will go—I will see this mysterious personage who promises 
to give me tidings of my lost Lucy. My heart feels lighter since reading the 
little billet, and | will accept it as an earnest of better success than'has attended 
this night’s search, Forward, Nightshade—forward! And yet why need I use 
ae haste ¢ Not till midnight—no, not till midnight is this appointment to be 

ept. : 





CHAPTER XVI. 


THE MIDNIGHT RENDEZVOUS—THE BEREAVED HEART. 


Tue moonlight streamed around Duval and his horse, as at that late hour of 
ye evening he occupied nearly the summit of the little knoll on Hampstead 

eath. | | 

Could it be possible that the mysterious agency that seemed now to surround 
the very name of Lucy would at that time make to him another communi- 
cation ? 

Patiently Duval waited, listening to the slightest sound that might be indica- 
tive of the approach of any one. 

His patience was rewarded, for soon there came a light footstep on the heath. 

Whoever was approaching kept closely under cover of the brushwood, and but 
for the long shadow cast by the moonbeams, Duval might well have doubted 
his own sense of hearing, and believed that imagination only had conjured up 
the light footsteps on the heath. 

But there could be no mistaking that shadow. 

It must necessarily have a relative substance, and Duval, as he watched it 
eagerly, cried out in loud accents, “ Whom seek you on this solitary heath at 
this dead hour ot the night ?” 

The shadow stopped instantly. 

“Nay, seek not to evade me!” added Duval. “I must and will know who 
you are.” | 

“Forbear !” said a voice, and it was low and plaintive—“ forbear, and do not 
nourish anger against the innocent. I, too, suffer, and have but one question to 
ask you to be assured that you are the man I seek,” 

“ What question ?” 

“Ts there a void in your heart? Do you feel as though the shadow of one 
you love only resides within it?” 

‘¢T am bereaved,” said Duval, 

“Yes,” added the voice, with passionate eagerness,— yes, that is the word ! 
[, too, am bereaved ; but there is this difference between us—that my heart is 
wrung by an unworthy object, while you garner up your affections in one whose 
heart is all your own.” : 

“What mean you? Take your hand from off the bridle of my horse ? 
What mean you by this frantic clutch upon my arm ?” | 

A female figure had rushed out from the shadow of the furze bushes ; and, 
clinging to him and to Nightshade, looked imploringly in his face. 

The moonbeams fell upon the countenance of this unknown person, and Duval 
saw that along with considerable beauty there were the traces of deep anxiety 
and suffering. 
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“ You—you!” she said; “I speak to you! Iask you to cast away from you 
the heartache, and to save me! Recover her whom you love, and do not let 
her cross my path, for that path is dim and dark enough already.” : 

“Hold!” cried Duval. “I seem obscurely to divine your meaning; and 
you seem to have a knowledge of one dearer to me than life itself. Give me 
but the requisite information if you can, and enable me to save her.” 

“T know not what todo. I know not what to say. You will not harm him ?” 

“Of whom speak you?” | 

“Of one who should be harmed, and yet who, by the memory of former 
affection, | would fain save. You must promise me this, and then I will tell 

ou all.” | 
a And you must be more explicit,” said Duval. “How can 1 promise not 
to harm one whom you will not even name 2” 

“ His name is Pendell.” ; 

“Ah! I might have guessed as much! You speak of Mossy Pendell—the 
man, of all others, whom I have cause to suspect and to avenge myself upon.” 

“ Alas—alas! I am his unhappy wife, and more unhappy still in the fact that he 
bereaves you of one who returns not his insane passion. Alas—alas! what am 
I saying? You will spare him, if you recover your own lost treasure. Do not 
kill him—do not kill him! I know your injury is great, but not so great as it 
might have been. It is I who must continue to be unhappy ; but as for you, 
when this anxiety has passed away, there is sunshine, hope, and joy again.” 

The tone of acute suffering in which these words were spoken, struck home to 
the heart of Claude Duval. a 

“ Be comforted,” he said. “I think you mistake. That the villain Mossy 
Pendell is the man who, by treachery and by violence, has torn from me my 
wife—Lucy Everton, that was—I never doubted ; but passion was not his im- 
binge to the deed. He has other reasons which you may know not of; and now 

call upon you, by every principle of right and Justice, to put me on the track 
for the rescue of one who, although fair to my sight, awakens more resentment 
than love in the breast of such a man as Mossy Pendell.” 

“Oh, if I could only think so! But you shall save her—yes, you shall save 
her! Do you know Camden House ?” 

Duval made a gesture of impatience. 

“ Too well I know it. Search there is useless.” 

“She was there.” 

“ But is there no longer.” 

“Tt may be so—it may be so! My brain is vexed and disturbed, and yet I 
will tell you what to do. You must track him, but yet sparehim. Let me 
think—let me think! What is the hour now ?” 

“Past midnight.” | 

“ At two o’clock this morning, a horseman, followed by a servant, likewise 
mounted, will leave the garden gate of Camden House, The horseman will be 
Mossy Pendell, and the servant following him is named Judge. Track them, 
follow them, and you will be led to the retreat of Lucy Everton, your wile.” 

“A thousand thanks!” cried Duval, with animation. “ Unhand me now at 
once, and let me go.” 

“ Nay—one moment !” 

“ What more would you say ?” 

“Spare him—for my sake, spare him! I should have made you swear by all 
that you hold sacred that you would spare him, before I gave you this informa- 
tion; but let it not be too late—oh, let it not be too late! Promise me that you 
will not take his life! He may yet repent—who knows? He may yet repent, 
and love me as of old!” 

Claude Duval was painfully struck, by the distress and clinging tenderness of 
this poor victim of Mossy Pendell. 
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Much cause as he had to be vengeful in the extreme upon the villain who had 
caused him such terrible uneasiness, and so many hours of agonized apprehen- 
sion, he could not listen to that pleading voice in vain. 7 

And yet it seemed to him so strange that such a man as Mossy Pendell could 
awake in any human breast feelings of tenderness and emotion. 

But that was an experience in humai nature which, even young as Claude 
Duval was, he had often encountered. 

“I promise,” he said, “that if no disrespect or harshness has been used to- 
wards Lucy Everton, I will be merciful. I can say no more.” 

“Then | must fain be content. But were you to extend your mercy a trifle 
further, and take my wretched life here upon this heath, with no eyes to look 
‘upon us but those of heaven, I should be the happier, and you would be forgiven 
the deed, in so far as you have lifted from a human creature a load of misery 
almost more than she can bear.” 

As this phappy wife of Mossy Pendell spoke, she turned away, and took her 
solitary route townwards across the heath. 

Duval had no heart to follow her. 

tere was one more wretched than he could be, deprived of Lucy. 

One, too, more wretched than Lucy herself, notwithstanding all the perils and 
pangs of separation. 

But Duval was far from agreeing, in his own mind, with the view taken of the 
affair by this wife of Mossy Pendell, although he had little doubt that, to conceal 
his real motives for the abduction of Lucy, Pendell had led the unhappy part- 
ner of his fortunes into a belief that it was admiration of her charms. 

ith a definite object, now, Duval galloped from Hampstead Heath. 

Considerably before two o’clock he reached, once more, the neighborhood of 
Camden House. 

He posted himself within view of the garden gate, concealing both himself 
and Nightshade, at the end of a narrow lane, between two cottages, a short dis- 
tance down the road on the other side of the way. 

Scarcely had Duval taken up this position when the garden gate was opened, 
and a mounted man appeared, leading another horse by the bridle. 

Duval, in his impatience, would have rushed forward ; and it required all his 
self-contro! and prudence to prevent himself from doing so. 

Deeply, too, he congratulated himself at the speed he had made, for it wanted 
yet considerably more than half an hour to two o’clock; and had he paused 
until the hour exactly specified by the unfortunate wife of Mossy Pendell, he 
would certainly have been too late to intercept or follow the horsemen on their 
night expedition. 

Probably, with his habitual suspicion and want of trust in everybody, Pen- 
dell had deceived his wife as to the precise hour at which he meant to start. 

But, be this as it may, Duval fixed his eyes earnestly upon the two horses 
—so earnestly, indeed, that in the darkness, his fancy began to deceive him, and 
more than once he thought he saw the spare horse was mounted, when such 


was not the case. ae Pi. 
‘The real appearance, however, of its rider scattered all his air-woven imagi- 


nations to the winds. 

There could be no mistake, then, upon the subject; and Duval only waited 
long enough to see in which direction the horesmen rode off, before he put 
Nightshade into motion. ; . 

There was one particular pace at which Nightshade could go, which combined 
the qualities of swiftness and silence. 

A long swinging kind of walk, which was fully equal to the trot of ordinary 
horses, and which, on a soft country road, scarcely produced any sound at all. 

Certainly, the sound that was produced was sufficiently slight to be com- 
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pletely drowned and submerged in the beat of any other horse’s feet close at 
hand. | , 

Assuming, then, that he could keep a sufficient distance amid the darkness 
not to be readily observable by any backward glance, Duval felt that he might 
keep on the track of the two horsemen before him with success and secrecy 

But whither were they bound ? 

They took a route somewhat to the left of Kensington; and after passing 
down along shadowy lane, the soil of which was so soft and thick, that even 
had Duval put Nightshade to the gallop, his footsteps could scarcely have been 
heard—they emerged upon a common. 

From that they took a bridle path, which Duval knew by a short cut led 
across the country to the Royal Palace and Gardens at Kew. 

Mossy Pendell and his servent had proceeded some distance down this bridle 
path, when Duval perceived that the horse of Judge began to limp. The creature 
had either cast a shoe, or had picked up a stone in his foot. 

The servant began to fall back, and Duval hoped that his villanous master 
would get on so. much in advance, that he, Duval, would have no difficulty in 
disposing of Judge as he might think fit. 

~The man having halted, dismounted, and commenced removing the stone from 
the horse’s foot. In the meantime, Mossy Pendell had got pretty well in 
advance. 

Duval was not long in putting his scheme into execution, and riding within a 
pace of the spot where the man and horse had stopped, Claude struck him such 
a blow on the back of his neck, that the man dropped senseless to the ground. 

To raise him and throw him into a ditch, which ran along the side of the 
hedge, was the work of a moment, Duval having first taken the precaution to 
possess himself of the man’s cloak and hat. 

Duval soon recovered Nightshade, who was quietly plucking the herbage 
which grew by the roadside, and the riderless horse was soon started back upon 
the path from which it had so recently emerged. 

“ Now,” said Duval to himself—‘ now we are man to man; and if that 
villain has subjected my Lucy to the slightest indignity, I will chastise him to 
within an inch of his worthless life. 1 have promised not to slay him, for the 
sake of that poor wretched heart that still loves him, notwithstanding all his 
cruelty and desertion.” | 

It was not difficult now for Claude Duval to overtake Mossy Pendell as he 
no longer had the same reasons for concealing his proximity, for it would have 


been impossible for Mossy Pendell to recognise beneath that hat any other 


features than those of his man, Judge. 

As Duval was near enough for his master to address him, Mossy Pendell 
turned round in his saddle, and said, “ Is it all right now? Was it a stone 2” 
“Yes, sir. I’ve succeeded in getting it out, and he does better than ever.” 

“So I thought,” said Mossy Pendeil ; “ you seem to fly just now.” 

“Twas afraid I should not be able to catch you, sir,” said Duval, “and so 
put my horse to speed.” 

“IT see—I see! But here we are. You understand what it is I wish you to 
do.” | 

“ All right, sir.” 

Duval trusted to his good fortune to enable him to find out exactly what it 
was that Mossy Pendell required of his servant; but seeing that he intended to 
dismount at Kew Palace, Claude rode up to him, who then threw the bridle to 
Duval, saying, “ Wait here till I give you the signal.” 

“ All right, sir.” 

Duval watched Mossy Pendell’s retreating figure as he entered the grounds 
surrounding the palatial residence, and when he felt certain that he could not be 
observed, he loosened his hold of the bridle of Mossy Pendell’s horse, and with 
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a slight touch with his riding whip, Claude had the satisfaction of hearing the 
creature galloping at a great rate in the direction from which they had come. 

‘That will do,” said Duval. “ Now Nightshade, I must find you some place 
of security, for heaven knows how soon, and under what circumstances, I may 
next need you.” 

ith this intention, Duval led Nightshade by the bridle through the little 
gate by which Mossy Pendell had entered, and found himself in the garden be- 
longing to the Palace. 

Duval was somewhat at a loss to know what to do with Nightshade, when the 
moon emerged from behind a dense mass of clouds, and for the space of a few 
minutes illuminated all objects. 

At a very short distance Claude Duval perceived the ontline of some kind 
of building, and made his way to it, still leading Nightshade by the bridle. 

He found that it was one of the many conservatories with which the gronnds 
abounded, and it was with a feeling of relief that he made the discovery that he 
could bestow his faithful four-footed companion so safely and so near to one of 
the gates. 

Duval walked round, and soon discovered a handle which opened a door lead- 
ing into the conservatory. 

“Gently, Nightshade, gently.” 

The sagacious creature trod as lightly as foot could fall, as he followed his 
master into what was to be his temporary stable for the time being. 

Having secured the bridle to a long pole which formed one of the supports 
of the building, and giving Nightshade a caressing pat upon his arched neck, 
Duval now left the summer-house or conservatory, and made his way swiftly 
across the garden towards the square old red-brick edifice, where he hoped soon 
to learn something of his much-loved Lucy. 

He reached the Palace, and walked quietly towards the outer offices, hoping 
that fortune would favour him, and that either by means of a window or an un- 
fastened door, he might make his way into the interior. 

His expectations were crowned with success, for a door partially open met 
his touch, for it was too dark to see any objoct Just at that particular moment. 

Little did Claude Duval imagine that that door gave admission to the man 
of all others who had cause to dread his, Duval’s proximity. 

Mossy Pendell had only preceeded Claude Duval by a few minutes. 

Duval found himself in what he thought must be the great hal! leading to some 
of the principal apartments of the Palace. 

There was a beautifully chased silver candelabrum, held by a statue in a niche 
in the wall, one wax-light of which only was burning. Still, after the intense 
darknesss from which Duval had just come, it seemed to give much more light 
than it really did. 

By the light of this wax candle, Duval found that he was, as he at first imag- 
ined, in the grand vestibule, and that Just before him was a marble staircase, the 
gilt balustrades of which glittered in the faint rays that fell from the wax-light 
in the niche in the wall. | 

To ascend this staircase was Duval’s first determination, and he did so rapid- 
ly and quietly, until he reached a landing-place, and then he paused, for he felt 
— certein that he heard the murmur of voices. . 

He immediately entered a kind of ante-room, and it was from the room Just 
beyond, the door of which was partially open, that the voices proceeded, 

“Will it please your Majesty,” Duval heard a voice say—* will it please 
your Majesty to give an audience to one of your Majesty’s most dutiful subjects ? 

“An audience? An audience at this time of night,—morning, we should 
say? What mean you, my Lord Beacham ?” 

“I believe, your Majesty, that he who has ventured to intrude thus upon your 
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Majesty’s privacy has something to communicate which will not be unpleasing 
to your Majesty.” 

“We know not to what you allude; but we do not like to be kept in suspense. 
Admit him, my lord.” : 

There was a silence for a few moments, and then it appeared to Duval that 
the person desiring the audience was now introduced into the private cabinet of 
the King, by the personage named by the King as my Lord Beacham. 

“Well,” said the King, “what now? Ah! Mr. Mossy Pendell !” 

Claude Duval’s heart beat quickly. 

“T have the honour to be that person, your Majesty, and one of your Majes- 
ty’s most faithful and obedient servants.” | 

“Yes, yes, we know all that.. What tidings bring you ?” 

“All is satisfactory, your Majesty; and the young lady of whom I had the 
honour of speaking to your Majesty is even now within this Palace, and only 
awaits your Majesty’s pleasure to present herself before your Majesty.” 

“You say she is beautiful ?” 

“ As beautiful as an angel, your Majesty.” 

“Tush, man! We do not want angels here. Is she young ?” 

“She has numbered but seventeen summers, your Majesty.” 

“It is well,” replied the King. “It is our pleasure to receive this paragon 
of beauty at once.” 

Who can describe the feelings of Claude Duval, as he listened to this dia- 
logue, which had taken place between the King and the unscrupulous villain, 
Mossy Pendell. 

Scarcely could he restrain the impulse to burst into that private room, and 
demanded his Lucy at the hands of the King ; for he felt that Lucy herself had 
been the subject of the foregoing conversation. 

Duval clutched his sword-hilt with his right hand, and had just time to draw 
back within the shadow of a deep bay window in the ante-room, when he heard 
approaching footsteps. 

Those footsteps were Mossy Pendell’s. 

How difficult was it for Claude Duval to restrain himself from rushing then 
and there upon his enemy and bringing him to account for at least some of his 

crimes! 
“No, no!” he said to himself; “I must wait patiently. I must see if this 
fair girl of whom they spoke be really my Lucy. Ifso, what is then to hinder 
me from taking her from him at the swords point? Surely, heaven itself will 


befriend me in such an undertaking !” 


ee 


CHAPTER XVII. 


CLAUDE DUVAL ENCOUNTERS GREAT DANGR IN THE PALACE AT KEW. 


For some time Claude Duval waited anxiously listening, hoping each moment 
to hear the approach of her whom he half hoped, half feared, would prove to be 
his Lucy. . ; 

A quarter of an hour passed, and still all was silent. 

Another quarter, and then Claude fancied he heard a distant door shut. 

With straining eyes and beating heart, he fixed his regards upon the door 
through which he had seen Mossy Pendell pass on his villanous errand. 

“ft is well,” he heard Mossy Pendell say—* it is well you have learned 
submission !” 

How eagerly did Duval listen to catch the tones of the voice which he hoped 
would reply to those words, spoken in cold sneering tones. 
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There was no reply. | 
_ The footsteps approached yet nearer; and then Duval heard a voice whisper, 
in tamale accents, “ If you are human—if you are a man—save me—oh, save 
me ! 

“Save you! Havelnot saved you from penury, want and disgrace? What 
mean you ?” 

“Give me back my poverty,” whispered the voice. “ Honest poverty is, at 
least, honorable ; but———” 

“You know not what you say, girl. I tell you that here you will have honour, 
riches and plenty showered upon you !” 

“I cannot—I will not proceed further !” 

“Ah! say you so? Then our compact is at an end, and he whom you 
ove 

“ Mercy !” cried the girl. “In mercy, restore him to liberty, and I will bless 
you yet !” | 

There was something so mournful in the tones in which those wo1ds were 
spoken, that they found their way at once to the heart of Claude Duval, who, 
with his imagination so impressed with the belief that it was Lucy’s voice he 
heard, was incapable of restraining himself any longer, and he rushed out from 
his hiding-place, sword in hand, and seized Mossy Pendell by the collar, 

“Fiend! Villain! Once more am I face to face with you!” 

_ The girl had been more surprised than Mossy Pendell; for, with one wild 
shriek, she turned and fled—but not before Duval was convinced in his own 
mind that he had been mistaken in supposing that it was Lucy. 

“ Unhand me!” cried Mossy Pendell; “or, by the heaven above us, I will 
make you have reason to repent of this night’s work the longest day you have 
to live!” 

Claude Duval felt that in another moment it would be too late—that what- 
ever he intended to do must be immediately, before Mossy Pendell had time to 
call for help. 

Taking him up, therefore, with as much ease as though he had been a child, 
Claude Duval hurled Mossy Pendell to the further side of an apartment, against 
the door of which the contest had taken place between them. 

He waited but to see that his enemy lay all huddled up in a corner of the 
room, and that it would be, at all events, some minutes before he could give 
any alarm. | 

But the whole proceeding had taken place too near to the private apartment 
in which the King was for the noise not to have come plainly to his ears, and 
to those of his attendants who were in waiting upon his Majesty. 

“ [t will be a race for life now,” said Duval to himself, as with one bound he 
cleared the staircase, knocking down in his headlong progress a personage gor- 
geously dressed in crimson velvet, and whose breast was adorned with many 
English and foreign orders. : 

“Bless me!” gasped this personage. “ Is it a madman?” 

“Yes.” said Duval, as he still sped on through the vestibule, and at length 
reached the little door by which he had entered. 

He dashed across the flower-beds, heedless of every obstruction that present- 
ed itself—for he could hear that an alarm had been given, for in various parts 
of the grounds could be seen lights glistening among the trees and shrubs. 

“ Nightshade !” 

It was with almost a cry of despair that Duval uttered that one word; for, 
in the darkness, he had mistaken the door by which he had before entered the 
conservatory, and he could see Nightshade was not in the position in which he 


had left him. . . 
“ Nightshade !” again he repeated; and now, with an exclamation of joy, he 
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observed his mistake—for Nightshade was really where he had left him, fastened 
to a long upright pole close to a door. J 

“Fly, Nightshade !” he whispered, as he rapidly loosened the bridle from its 
hold on the pole. 

The creature neighed slightly, and followed Duval’s guiding hand through 
the gardens. 

Voices could now be heard borne distinctly upon the clear night air. 

“He is in the grounds! Quick! We shall have him yet !” 

“Not quite so easy a matter as you seem to suppose,” said Duval, in a low 
voice to himself. 

He had gained one' of the outer gates. 

Another instant, and he was mounted. 

“Fly, Nightshade !—fly, my brave steed! We have work yet to accomplish 
before your master can allow himself to be taken !” 

A great weight had been lifted from Claude Duval’s heart when he found that 
the fair girl, who had formed the topic of the brief interview Mossy Pendell had 
had with the King, was not Lucy. Still, he was as far as ever from discovering 
the place of concealment in which his much-loved Lucy was; and when he’ 
thought upon what might be her present sufferings, and the agony of mind he 
knew too well she was undergoing on his account, the strong man’s heart almost 
gave way, and it was with difhculty he could suppress a cry of anguish bursting 
from his lips. 

But the dawn was coming. 

That night of many emotions and adventures was passing away. 

Again does Claude Duval seek his solitary home on what was now to hima 
dismal heath, unbrightened by the presence of one whose form had made # an 
earthly paradise. 

And now he began to feel the necessity of rest. 

His eyes felt dim, and he drooped somewhat upon the saddle. 

Indeed, Claude Dnval would have fallen completely into a sleep, as cavalry 
soldiers are said sometimes to do upon the march, when thoroughly exhausted 
by over-fatigue, and yet keeping on the saddle by some rare instinct. 

Something aroused him. 

It was the blowing of a horn. 

Duval knew that some mail-coach must be close at hand; and as he reclined 
on Nightshade, he saw the vehicle emerge from a cross-road, with its lamps still 
blazing, although the dawn had made such progress that there was really no 
necessity for them. 3 

“ Action!” cried Duval. “In action only shall I lose the bitter pang that 
sits at my heart !” 

Even as he spoke he dashed forward. 

The old, familiar cry of “ Halt! Stand and deliver !” sprang from his lips. 

“A highwayman! a highwayman!” shouted half a dozen voices from the 
outside passengers of the coach. “a highwayman! a highwayman !” 

“Pull up your horses,” cried Duval, “or you area dead man !” 

Either from fright or bravado, the coachman neglected the order, notwith- 
standing Duval presented a pistpl at his head. | 

He was loth to take the life of the man, but yet he fired, making sure that the 
ball should pass within sufficiently close proximity to him to leave no mista!e 
about its actual presence. 

The coachman must have pulled one rein then vigorously, for the horses 
turned aside, and almost ran the vehicle up a bank by the roadside. 

After Duval had fired the pistol-shot, it was quite a sight to see how the out- 
side passengers kept dropping off like over-ripe chestnuts from a tree. 

“A highwayman! A highwayman!” was the cry. 
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The two leading horses began to kick and plunge, and Duval, giving Night- 
shade a slight touch on the flank, leaped to'their heads, and held ther nore 

“Cast down your reins, coachman,” he cried; “and all will be well. unless 
vou want another shot.” fio bf 

“ Certainly not—certainly not, sir, if you please.” 

“ Quick, then !” | 

“Tm a respectable man, Mr. Highwayman, and have druv'the Highflyer for 
twenty years, and I don’t want to be shot like a mad elephant ‘at last.” | 

As the coachman spoke, he threw down the reins, and rolled off the box; but 
where he went to, among the horses, Duval could not perceive, since he was tun 
intent upon quieting the leaders. | 70.900 J 

When this was accomplished, and Duval could look about him, he did not see 
a living soul on or about the coach. — | | 

The guard had dropped down from behind, and fled, leaving his horn as a 
trophy on the roof. 5 ont 1 Bad saginw < 

All the outside passengers had followed his. example. 

And as Duval himself had, so to speak, got rid of the coachman, he was cer-. 
tainly master of the field and of the inside passengers, — 

If there were any. a | 

That seemed a question, inasmuch as not the slightest sound had as yet come 
from the interior of the vehicle. | 1 re 

Duval had adopted the best possible means of quieting the fears of the lead- 
ing horses. 2 

He had patted and coaxed them into serenity, and feeling now perfectly cer- 
tain that he might leave them in safety, he was’ about to turn Nightshade’s 
head towards the side of the coach, when his progress was arrested by a loud, 
strange voice, apparently from some person on the other side of the hedge, 
aalling out one word— | : 

“ Halt !” 

“ Who cries halt ?” was the response of Duval. . 

“Halt but to listen;” added the voice; and the tones were deep, hollow, and 
serrowful. ‘© YO 

“To listen to what ?” 

“Your doom !” 

“ You talk to one,” cried Duval, “who laughs to scorn your warning. Let 
my doom be what it may, and let it come when and how it may, it-is not to 
be predicted by such as you.” | : 

“Listen!” cried the voice again—“ listen! and if you have one spark of 
caution in your breast—if you value peace here, and serenity hereafter—if you 
would avoid a fearful doom in this world, and the execration of mankind— 
you will now pass on, making what speed you can from this fated spot, for here 
there is despair, here there is danger, and here there is death !” 

“Take my reply!” said Duval, as, drawing his other pistol from the holster, 
he fired at once through the hedge, in the direction of the speaker. 

“ Be it so!” said the voice. \ ee 

Then all was still. 

A sense of loneliness came over Duval. 

What could it mean ? 

Was there no one within the stage coach, » 

Had he only captured four horses and a vehicle, with blazing lights, and, ap- 
parently all the paraphernalia of a stage coach ? 

The problem was easily solved. 

One bound of Nightshade brought him to the coach door. 

Rather then as a thing of habit, than because he liked the words, Claude 
Ouval repeated the old formula of the highway—“ Your money or your lives!” 
The glass of the coach door was up, but Duval with a touch, let it down, and 
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resting the barrel of one of his discharged pistols upon the door-sill, he peered 
into the’ vehicle. é : 
He had so fully expected to find the coach empty, that'it was really quite a 
relief to him to see persons inside it. i tact] 
Indeed, it appeared to be full. | | | 
, The light from the side lamps was but a reflected one, and by some meats 
that light seemed to decrease each moment, eicy 
Doubtless the duration of the lights had been calculated to last till dawn, and 
the time of their expiration had arrived. 
_ They were gradually fading out. ithy-pacdd] | | 
But still Duval was confident, even by that dim, uncertain glimmer, that he 
saw six people in the stage coach. 
“Your money or your lives!” he cried again. 
No one replied. 
No one moved. | 
The silence was profound. 
it was something at once awful and mysterious. | 
“Speak !” shouted Duval. “Put an end to this mummery, or it may be 
worse for some of you !” 





CHAPTER XVIIL 


CLAUDE DUVAL STOPS A COACH, AND FINDS iT CONTAINS ONLY A GHOSTLY COM- 
PANY. 


Craupe Duvaz shuddered as he spoke. 

The sound of his own voice seemed to awaken a strange echo in and about 
the spot. bo | 

He leant back over the saddle of Nightshade, and lifted one of the coach 
lamps from its socket. | | | 

It was nearly out, but the little flickering flame that still remained was suffi- 
cient, when the lamp was placed on the sill of the coach window, to illuminate 
its interior. 

There were six passengers. | ) 

Duval looked with inquiring eyes from face to face, and then an awful convic- 
tion came over him that those faces all belonged to the dead. ; | 

The six passengers in that coach were not of this world ; or rather, the better 
and immortal part of them had fled, leaving behind six pale, sad vestiges of 
humanity, to look with their dead, stony eyes into the face of the man who had 
cried out to them for their money or their lives. 

Their lives were past all risk. | bi 

Would he, bold and defiant highwayman as he was, go through the terrible 
ordeal of rifling those still forms ? 

He could not do it. ) 

“Gracious heavens!” he exclaimed. “ What can this mean ?” 

Again he looked from face to face. | 

There were two females—one advanced in years, but the other still young 
and comely. 

There was a young child. 

An elderly man. 

A younger one. 

And up in an extreme corner, making the sixth of the dead passengers in the 
coach, was a stalwart seafaring looking person, who seemed, by the convulsed 
look upon his face, to have suffered greatly in the passage from life to death. 
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The coach lamp went out. 

Claude Duval could see no more. 

He cast the lamp to his feet, and on the impulse of the moment, he shouted, 
“Help ! help! help !” 

“Thanks !” yelled a voice. “Six murders will lie at the door of Claude 
Duval, and not all the asservations and all the oaths he can utter in any court 
of justice will free him from the ery of ‘ Guilty ! ” | 
F vs Nietae ! shouted Duval. “ Wherever you are, you are indeed the mur- 

erer !” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” 

The laugh that responded to these words was fearfully sardonical, and gladly 
would Claude Duval have sent a bullet or two in the direction of the speaker, 
but his pistols were discharged, and it would take him some few seconds to 
reload them. | 

A happy thought, however, struck him. 

He glanced at the back of the coach, where hung the short blunderbuss usually 
carried by the guard. 

That individual had, in a cowardly manner, deserted his trust; but he had 
left the fire-arm behind him. 

“You dare not speak again !” cried Duval. ) 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the voice. ? 

The sounds came from behind a particular part of the hedgerow, not many 
paces from the back of the coach; and now, as Claude Duval had possessed 
himself of the guard’s blunderbuss, he levelled and fired at once in that 
direction. 

The report was tremendous. 

‘the recoil, too, of the piece was very great. 

It nearly threw Duval from Nightshade ; but, mingled with that report, and 
the many echoes it awakened, there came a human yell of pain that could not 
be mistaken. | ; 

Duval had hit somebody. 

A pistol bullet might pass harmlessly enough through the hedge; but the 
scattering slugs, nails, and bits of old iron with which, no doubt, as was usual, 
the blunderbuss had been loaded, had taken in a wide area. 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” cried Duval, in the excitement of the moment. “ Now show 
yourself, if you be human!” 

There was no reply. | 

Duval threw down the guard’s blunderbuss, and gazing towards the east, 
which was brightening into daylight, he asked himself what, under the strange 
cireumstances in which he was placed, he ought to do. 

He almost dreaded to look again into that coach of the dead. 

And yet the circumstance was altogether so strange and novel, that it attract- 
ed every feeling of human curiosity in his nature. 

He did look in again. 

Yes, there were the six still, dead forms. 

The only change that seemed to have taken place was that the hand of the 
oe ee seafaring-looking man inclined downwards, resting more upon the 

reast, 

Then, as Duval gazed upon the terrible spectacle, another change took 

lace. 
i One of those mysterious movements which will, at times, occur after death, 
caused the young child to fall forward from the seat on which it rested. 

Duval could not forbear from uttering a cry. 

“Speak! Scream!” he shouted. “ Let me know, even if it be but by a sigh 
if any one lives!” 

No. 
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The dead child fell listlessly. 

Duval could bear no more. 

For once in his life he set spurs to Nightshade—to that gallant Nightshade 
who never needed spur or whip—and at a furious pace he galloped from the 
spot. 

The sky was brightening all over. 

A yellow radiance shot up from the east. 

The cold, grey masses of morning clouds were scattering far and wide over 
the sky, and between them were peeping down bits of soft, pure blue, giving 
promise of a morning of beauty. 

Duval saw a horseman before him. 

The road was long and straight at that part, and nearly half a mile inter- 
vened between them. kira 

But what was half a mile at the rate of speed Nightshade was now going ? 

It was nearly passed over with a rush. 

Duval slackened his speed, and brought. Nightshade to a standstill. 

“Halt !” | 

“ Halt !” 

The word was spoken simultaneously by Duval and the strange horseman. 

Then they pronounced each other’s names, for those two men recognised one 
another upon the moment. 

“Mr. St. Ives !” 

“Claude Duval !” 

It was instinct that made St. Ives place his hands upon his pistols. 

Duval smiled faintly. 

“T am unarmed, Mr. St. Ives, except my sword.” 

The officer removed his hands from the pistols’ stocks. 

“ Claude Duval, from my heart,” he said, “I am always sorry to meet you! 
I carry on a war now with myself—a war between my duty and my incliration. 
I ought to arrest you, but m 

Duval waved his hand. 

“You will not attempt it, Mr. St. Ives. There is a truce between us. You 
will not attempt to arrest me, and, consequently, I shall not kill you in se :- 
defence. I have something, however, to say to you now of more moment than 
the arrest or escape of Claude Duval.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“Yes, St. Ives. Down the road you will find a stage coach, in which, as I am 
a mortal man, I do believe six murders have been committed. 

“ Duval !” 

St. Ives looked pale as death itself. 

“ What would you say, sir?” 

“No,” said the officer, as he drew a long breath, “ { will not believe it. That 
flush upon your face, Claude Duval, is not the colour of guilt !” 

Duval lifted up his right hand. 

“T call upon heaven,” he said, “to forbid the bright and beautiful sun ever 
to shine upon me again, if I have had hand or part in the tragedy of which I 
speak !” 

Pp As Duval spoke, a cloud burst assunder, and a long beam of sunlight fell 
upon him and Nightshade. 

“1 will swear to your innocence!” cried St.Ives. “It is my duty to see into 
this matter and perhaps I guess already something more of it than I can tell 

ou.” 
bes Be it so!” cried Duval. “ Farewell !” 


“ One moment.” 
“ What would you further with me 9” 
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“Tf it be necessasy to call upon you for testimony in this case, will you come 
forward freely ?” 

“ By heaven, I will !” 

“Yet a moment. Duval, Ihave something to:tell you. Lucy Everton lies 
in a cell. at, Newgate!” | 

“You give me this information, Mr. St. Ives, upon your own authority, and 
vouch for its truth ?” | 

ia do,” : 

“1 thank you, then, with all my heart, but not as I would wish, for that heart 
is too full for ordinary utterance. 1 cannot.ask you;to help me to rescue :her 
from death, because your position forbids it.” 

“Tt does—it does !” 

“But J solemnly assure you that she is as innocent.of the crime imputed to 
her as you can be yourself. Farewell, now ; and when next you hear of Claude 
Duval it will .be probably associated with some act that will live long in the 
annals of Newgate.” i 2a 

As Duval uttered these words, he put Nightshade again to speed, and 
galloped at a rapid rate to London. 

W hat was he to do ? 

How was-he to-help Lucy now ? 

In the open air, let her be guarded doubly and trebly by the myrmidons of 
the law, there was always a chance of rescuing her by some bold stroke. 

But within the thick and massive walls of Newgate, how could he reach her ? 

It was without reflection that Claude Duval turned his horse’s head in the 
direction of the great prison. e 

A most imprudent step, certainly, because by the time he reached it the 
morning was sufficiently advanced for the bustle and turmoil of ordinary avoca- 
tioigs to begin in the city. 

So remarkable a figure as Claude Duval, mounted on a horse of such match- 
less beauty as Nightshade, could not but attract attention. | 

A small crowd began to collect around him, and then one voice call out, “ [t’s 
Claude Duval, the highwayman! Secure him!” ) 

“JT have him!’ said a man, in every respect attired as a Bow Street officer 
and producing a constable’s staff as he spoke—“ I have him!” 

The man.was mounted on astout brown horse, and there was something 
about his tone and manner that at the moment struck Duval as being familiar 
to him. 7 

Perhaps if Duyal’s brain and heart had not been so bewildered and oppressed 
by thoughts of the situation of Lucy, there would not have been a moment’s 
doubt as to the identity of this person. | 

“ Beware,” said Duval, as the seeming officer stretched forth his hand to grasp 
him. 

“Good gracious, Captain !” was the reply in a low tone: “don’t you know 
me ?” . 

Duval knew him then instantly. 

“ Blossom 2” wre 

“Yes, Captain. I thought that this wig and false whiskers might hide me 
from most folks, but never from you.” 

“They would not—they would not, Blossom; but my mind was so pre-occu- 
pied I should scarcely have known my best friend from my deadliest and direst 
foe.” | 

“Let us ride off,,Captain. The mob thickens, and we shall have some of the 
‘ellows out of Newgate directly.” 

“Oh, that I could have one living soul out of Newgate, I would not care for 
all the rest !” 

“Then I guess the worst,” said Blossom. “ Lucy Everton is captured.” 
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* She is—she is!” 


“Knock him over! Hold him by the bridle! Unhorse him! Pitch him 
out of the stirrups!” 

These cries began to come from the crowd of people about Duval and Blos- 
ce, and it was quite evident that all the popular sympathies went with the 
ormer. 

Blossom would have stood but a poor chance of esvaping popular vengeance 
if Duval had only chosen to direct it against him. 

As it was, he almost felt the necessity of showing that he was on good terms 
with the apparent’ officer who had captured him. 

He held out his hand, which Blossom’ grasped, and then the mob seemed to 
see how matters stood. | . 

“ Hurrah ! hurrah !—there’s two of them! It’s only a sell—they are both 
highwayman! There’s ‘two of them, and here comes Dick Chesterton from 
Newgate.” : 

A big burly-looking man, with a hanger in his hand, appeared at this moment 
at the wicket gate of Newgate. 

“There is danger,” said Blossom. “ Let us ride off.” 

Both the horses were put to a gallop, and long before any of the officials of 
Newgate could get their steeds saddled and bridled, and themselves equipped 
for the road, Claude Duval and Blossom had put a good couple of miles between 
them and the gloomy prison. 

‘But Duval left his heart behind him. 

_ Behind him, in one of those old timeworn cells of Newgate, where Lucy 
languished, scarcely daring to hope that fate would again release her from the 
cruel death that menaced her. 

And yet, if it were possible for human courage and human skill to save her, 
she would once more breathe the fresh open air of heaven in safety and in 
freedom. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
LUCY EVERTON IS VISITED BY MOSSY PENDELL IN NEWGATE. 


Ir was after a long and deep sleep, consequent upon the great exhaustion of 
spirits produced by the events of the last few nights, that Lucy opened her eyes 
and found herself alone in one of the gloomy cells of Newgate. 

So confused were the feelings and perceptions of the young girl on first 
awakening, that she was some minutes before she could arrange her thoughts 
sufficiently to enable her to comprehend what had happened, or whether it was 
really only a dream that she had been rescued by Claude Duval, and afterwards 
made his wife. | 

But memory soon asserted her powers, and all that had taken place at her 
home on Hampstead Heath came freshly and vividly to her recollection. 

Scarcely, however, had Lucy become fully awake, when the door of the cell 
was opened, and her cousin, Mossy Pendell, stood before her. 

He carefully closed the door behind him, and placed the lantern he had 
brought with him at his feet. 7 

“ Well, Miss Everton, or Mrs. Duval, whichever you may be,” he sai a, “I 
hope you like your present abode.” | | 

Lucy was silent; she found it would be impossible to reply to the sneering 
question which had been put to her by her relentless foe. 

“ Ah!” added Mossy Pendell, “I see—I see; my beautiful cousin indulges 
in the privilege of her sex, and is sulky !” 
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“ Leave me—oh, leave me!” sighed Lucy. “I know the purport of your 
visit! It is but to feast your eyes upon my despair !” 

“ Yes and no,” slowly responded Mossy Pendell. 

“Yes and no ?” repeated Lucy. “ What mean you ?” 

“TI did come to see how you bore your reverse of fortune, and how the new- 
made bride liked her present abode; but I came also to tell you that I would 
set you free !” 

“Set me free? Oh, say those precious words again, Mossy Pendell—my 
cousin, and even yet I shall live only to bless you!” cried Lucy, springing to 
her feet; and then, as she sunk upon her knees before that man of many 
crimes, her tears flowed as if her heart would break.. 

But there was no feeling of pity at the heart of that man, as he gazed unmoved 
upon the misery he had caused ; on the contrary, a sardonic smile played about 
his thin lips, as he hissed, in low tones, in Lucy’s ear, “ You misunderstand me, 
Lucy! 1 will save you on certain conditions.” 

“ What are they? Speak !” . 

“Tell me where Claude Duval may be found ; deliver him up to justice; and 
Lucy Everton, you are: free—free as air, to come and go whither you please!” 

Lucy recoiled as from the most loathesome reptile, as she cried, “ Never! 
Wretch! Monster! Do with me as you will! Let me die; but never will I 
betray to you the abode of the gallant, the noble-minded Claude Duval !” 

There was a long silence, broken only by the sobs of that sorely-tried heart. 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed Mossy Pendell. _“ Claude Duval will be captured with- 
out your assistance; only I thought I would do a kind action for once in a way, 
and give you a chance of saving yourself !” 

“Oh, no, no! Oh, heaven!” 

“ Ha, ha! so that touches you does it ?” 


- Mossy Pendell opened the cell door, and banged it shut. Lucy heard him 


lock it, and then she heard a. bar placed across it, and she felt that she was 
indeed a prisoner. 

Then she brushed away the tears from her eyes, as she gathered strength 
from a feeling of resentment that began to take possession of her. 

“No, no!” she said. “I should be strong, not weak! I will not be tearful ! 
I will be strong, and I will think ot him—of my husband—my preserver !” 

Poor Lucy clasped her hands over her eyes, as the gallant figure of Claude 
Duval came vividly before her, and she could in imagination, hear the deep, 
fond tones of that much-loved voice, as he said, “ Lucy, Lucy, I love you!” 

Then despair took possession of the heart of poor Lucy. 

Gladly—oh, gladly would she have stood upon Hampstead Heath, and 
listened to the soft and tender tones of him who had saved her from a horrible 
death once before, but which now seemed to be again approaching her in long 
and hasty strides. 

But what was she to do? 

That soon became the question she proposed to herself. 

Alas, poor Lucy ! 

Cold, weary, and sad, poor Lucy—hitherto the child of luxury—idolized by 
her good old uncle, the General, whom ‘she was accused of poisoning—upon 
whom the very winds of heaven had not been allowed to blow too roughly— 
cowered down in a corner of that dark, damp cell, to try to collect her scattered 
thoughts, and to resolve upon some plan of action which might be the means of 
her escape from the terrible fate that seemed to await her. 

%* % % * % * * * 

The ride to Hampstead was a gloomy one. 

Duval was immersed in his reflections, and they seemed to be of so painful a 
character, that Blossom, although he would fain have interrupted them, scarcely 
felt that he could venture to interfere. 
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It was not until they absolutely reached the heath, that that faithful follower 
ventured to speak to Duval. 


He then rode up close to him. 


“Captain, rely upon me and the rest of our band. If we have to pull old 
Newgate down stone by stone, we will find a means of rescuing Lucy Everton 
from within its walls.” 

It was somewhat strange how Blossom, and, in, fact, every one else, although 
they knew that Lucy was the wife of Claude Duval, still called her by her 
former name. . 

The notoriety that had-accompanied the terrible charge made aga.nst her, and 
all the circumstances of her conviction and rescue from death, had made that 
name of Lucy Everton so familiar that it could never be forgotten. 

And Claude Duval himself seemed tacitly to acknowledge it as the name by 
which Lucy was to be addressed, and even at times, in speaking of her to others 
adopted it himself. 

He now paused abruptly, and turned to Blossom as he spoke with emotion. 

“ No assurances are needed to convince me of the fidelity of yourself, or that 
of the band, but we are few in number, and all counted, we are but nine.” 

“ But we are faithful, strong and resolute.” 

“Yes, Blossom, against human force, I grant it, but not against stone walls. 
Lucy shall be rescued, but it will be partly by finesse as well as by force.” 

Duval reached the now gloomy mansion, which, for so brief a space, had 
worn so sunny an aspect, and consigning Nightshade to the care of Blossom, he 
proceeded to the old faded suite of rooms, which had been so temporarily in the 
occupation of himself and Lucy. 

Then for a time Duval paced to and fro in anxious thought. 

Then he spoke in low tones to himself. 

“ Yes, truly, gold is the power that will open even the gates of Newgate. I 
will try its force before I attempt any other.” | 

He proceeded to’an ancient bureau that was in the room, and hastily flinging 
open the doors, he drew forth a secret drawer. 

The drawer was heavy with guineas. 

Claude Duval, for the first time in his life, counted them. 

“ One hundred and eighty,” he said. 

Then he sighed deeply. 

- “Not sufficient—not sufficient! The officers of Newgate are but men, and 
they have their price, but it will be a heavy one, and this is not sufficient.” 

Duval then remained immersed in thought for some time, and as the daylight 
streamed in upon him, the sense of excessive fatigue again came over him. 

He felt the necessity of rest. 

“Lucy !” he cried, “ for your sake, I must sleep, in order that, for your sake 
I may be wakeful and active. It is not while the bright sun is in the heavens 
that I can attempt your rescue. No, the shadows of evening must fall upon all 
these fair objects that I see from this window far and near, before I can act. 
Until then, rest—rest !” 

Claude Duval was so completely overcome by fatigue that he was fast asleep 
in three minutes after lying down upon an immense antique coach that was in 
Coletta to him only a few minutes, so profound had been his repose, when 

is eyes again. 
he Bums Lae! te however, the sun had reached its meridian, and had sunk 
‘n in the western sky. 3 
sii? birds in the tree-tops a4 close to the window of the room in which Duyal 
had. slept were twittering their last notes before retiring to rest. 
Long slant rays of golden light pervaded the whole landscape. 


Duval sprang to his feet. 
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How easily he had passed those few hours:that intervened between the feso- 

lution to act and the period when it would be possible to do so with effect. 

His fatigue had all left him. fee 

He was fresh and alert, and feeling only the necessity of taking some food, he 
ta rd called upon Blossom, who he knew would not be far off, to provide it 
or him. 

From the adjoining room, the faithful follower made his appearance. 

“We will eat sufficient, Blossom,” he said, “ to support nature and give us 
strength for the purpose, and then to town at once.” 

These were grateful words to Blossom. 

What he had feared most of all was, that Duval would start on some expe- 
dition, the principal ingredients in which would be rashness and courage, and 
that he would go alone. en | 

But such was not the case. After partaking of the meal, hastily prepared, 
Duval and Blossom were once more mounted and on the heath, just as the sun 
dropped finally below the horizon, anda rush of cool wind swept over the wide 
expanse, 4 

“Blossom, listen'to me,” said Duval. 

“ With all my ears, Captain.” 

“T want a thousand pounds.!” 

“All’s right, Captain.” | 

“T-want two thousand !” 

“Better still, Captain.” __ , 

“And I must have them before another hour has passed away.” 

“Very good, Captain.” ts | 

“ Between here and Newgate lie some populous thoroughfares, and it is there 
that I must look 'for this money. You know, Blossom, that a thousand pounds 
are offered for my apprehension ?” 

“T do know it, Captain; but I don’t think any one will get the money.” 

“] agree with you unless I pay it myself.” : 

“Pay it yourself, Captain? I don’t understand.” | 
| “Listen to me, and you shall know my plan for to-night’s proceedings. It 
may seem desperate; but, on that very account, I look for success. I want to 
take people by surprise ; and, in the astonishment of the moment, to make them 
do things that in sober reason they would:shrink from.” 

_ Blossom could scarcely conceal the feelings of apprehension that came over 
him as Claude Duval spoke in this rather wild and excited manner. | 

“If my capture, Blossom, is worth a thousand pounds, Lucy’s release should 
be worth as much. 

“Just so, Captain.” | , 

“Officers of the police are but men; and I would ask you, Blossom, why it 
is they apprehend her, and hunt me to the death ?” 

“ Of course, Captain, for what they get by it.” ; 

“Then they shall get all they possibly ean hope for, by,leaving us alone. I 
mean to gather together two thousand pounds to-night, and carry them to New- 
gate. One thousand shall be my own ransom—since I shall step within its 
walls—arid the other shall be the purchase of Lucy’s release.” 

“But, Captain-——” Mere 

“ Say on—you have some objections ?” 

“ Only one.” 

* And that 2” ) : | ty 

“JT fear treachery. The rascals will try to keep the money and the prisoners 
likewise. 

“T must strive, Blossom, to, provide against that as best !may. Have you 
loaded my pistols carefully ?” 
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“Yes Captain, both pairs; those at the saddle, and the others I handed to 
you for your pocket.” . 
“Then I hold four lives.” 7 | 
“But, Captain, let me advise. If we are to pick up these two thousand 


pounds on the road, let us go.in force with,all our men. Weshall do it/more 
safely and easily. 


“Be it so. I will wait for you.” 

“ And I would offer, another piece of ,advice, Captain—which is, that you do 
not visit Newgate until the .night-watch is on.” | 

“That will be midnight.” sy 

“Tt will, Captain; but then there are only six men in the.hall of the prison, 
and no one will be going in or out; so that, if there be any chance at all of 
dealing with them in the way you mention, that is the time.” 

“ You are right, Blossom—you are right ; and yet-it-will be five weary hours 
until that time. But I feel that you are right, and it shall be so. Go at once 
now, and get our men mounted, and we will ride to town.” 

Blossom was not slow in obeying this order. 3 

Not only for the reason he had himself stated did he wish Claude Duval on 
‘this occasion to be accompanied by all his men, but he thought that if anything 
untoward happened at Newgate, it might be greatly to the advantage of Duval 
to have so respectable a force at hand. 

In the course, then, of a quarter of an hour, the seven men who inhabited that 
lonely mansion on the common with Claude Duval and Blossom, were all well 
mounted and armed upon the heath. 





CHAPTER XX. 
CLAUDE DUVAL DETERMINES TO RANSOM LUCY EVERTON. 


“ Caprain,” said Blossom, “ we have plenty of time to spare.” 

“ We have, indeed.” 

“] should advise, then, that we strike across the country to tne Edgeware 
Road; and there will be a far better chance of our meeting with good booty 
somewhere about that part of the town where it joins to the Oxford Road, than 
lower down.” ) 

“ Acreed—agreed! Follow me, then. We will take the long narrow lane 
that leads to Kilburn.” 

Most persons who are at all familiar with the suburbs of London, know well 
the pretty, romantic, wooded lane that leads through the little cluster of houses 
called West End,-from Hampstead to Kilburn, ; 

That was the route Claude Duval took. . | 

He put Nightshade to a sharp trot, and the distance appeared to be as nothing. 

Upon reaching Kilburn, the party turned sharply to the left, and very soon 
found their way to the junction of the Edgeware Road, with the great western 
thoroughfare from London, then indiscriminately called the Oxford Road. 

The night was a dark one. Teep 

A proper highwayman’s night. | 

At the distance of a hundred yards, neither man or horse could be dis- 
tinguished. ; 

And, at that time, the march of bricks and mortar had scarcely extended so 
far; and the wretched oil lamps that lit London ceased entirely some distance 
before reaching Park Lane. 

The inefficient watch that was likewise kept upon the public thoroughfares, 
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made it quite possible for such a strong party of armed men to commit any de- 
predation they proposed with almost perfect impunity. 

“ Halt!” cried Duval. 

The band came to a stand-still | 

“ What is that blaze of light by Park Lane, Blossom 2” 

There was one house in particular, about half-way down the lane, that seemed 
to be well illuminated. | 

Lanterns were shifting about before it; and now and then, as the wind changed 
from one direction to another, faint sounds of music reached the ears of Claude 
Duval and his men. 

it was not difficult to come to some conclusion as to what all this meant. 

“Some entertainment is going on, Captain,” said Blossom, “and here come 
some of the carriages.” 

Dashing along ata brisk pace up Park Lane, exactly towards where Claude 
Duval and his men were stationed, came a. carriage with four horses. 

It was driven by postilions in very gaudy liveries, and, altogether, looked a 
very pretentious turn-out. | | 

“This shall be number one,” said Duval. “Secure the horses’ heads, and 
leave the rest to me.” te | 

“ Hait—halt !” shouted Blossom, as he sprang forward and caught the leaders 
by the rein. 

The postilions, at first, thought it was but one man who interfered with their 
progress, and were quite well disposed to ride over him. 

They soon discovered their mistake. 

Half a minute did not elapse before a pistol was presented at each of their 
ears, and four of Duval’s men held each one of the horses, while the remainder 
of the party drew themselves up in the roadway, so that the vehicle was com- 
pletely secured, and its occupants left to the mercy of Duval. 

Riding up to the door of the carriage, Claude cried out with a loud voice 
“Toll! A toll tu pay here !” | 

“Insolent scoundrel !” shouted a voice from the carriage, as the window was 
hastily let down; “ what do you mean ?” 

“ Exactly what I say !” cried Duval. “A toll to pay here !” 

“A what ?” 

“ Are you deaf? Ihave said a toll! and the amount is all the money you 
have about you, together with your watch and jewels !” 

Within the carriage was a lady and two gentlemen ; and the lady now uttered 
a faint scream, as she involuntarily put her hands to her ears, where glittered 
some diamond drops of great value. 

“Pll see you hanged first!” said the gentleman who had before spoken. 
“‘Thieves—thieves! A highwayman! A highwayman !” 

Turning hastily from the window at which Duval stood, the gentleman let 
down the glass on the opposite side of the coach, and was in the act of thrusting 
his head from it, when he suddenly recoiled as if a blow had been struck him. 

The effect was very similar. 

He had come into violent contact with the pistol-barrel that Blossom, on that 
side of the coach, thought it prudent to present to the notice of its inmates. 

“You see, my dear Duke,” said the other gentleman, calmly, and who had 
not yet spoken, “that we are surrounded.” ' 

“T care not—I care not! I will not be robbed on the King’s highway in this 
fashion! Help! Thieves! thieves!” 

“Ah!” said Duval. “I see you put a proper value on your life 

“What do you mean, scoundrel ?” ety 

“The repetition of that word, my Lord Duke, will be highly gratifying to 
your heir, and prepare your own way to the family vault of the Montroses—if 
they possess such a luxury !” 
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“Ah! you know me ?” 

“No one could once hear those tones, so full of passion and brutality—of 
mean insolence and yet vulgarity—and forget them! We have met before, my 
Lord Duke, on Hampstead Heath, and know each other !” 

“ You are Claude Duval!” 

“Rightly guessed; and, knowing who I am, you likewise know what I am! 
Quick, your Grace, for I am getting impatient !” 

“Oh, give him everything—give him everything! What is the use of con- 
tending when one’s life is at stake ?” | 

“Never!” cried the Duke of Montrose.“ The rascal dare not commit mur- 
der; and [ hear other carriages approaching !” 

“ Beware!” said Duval. “Ihave said before, my, Lord Duke, that you put 
a certain value on your life; and it is evident to me that you carry exactly that 
sum about with you, since you prefer a pistol-bullet to surrendering it?” 

“Oh, spare him !—spare him!” cried the lady. “ He is my sister’s husband ! 
Spare him, Claude Duval, and take these jewels !” 

“Certainly not, madam; at your entreaty, I can spare the life of this man. 
Blossom !” | 

“ Yes, Captain !” 

“ Have him out, and take by force from him what he clings to with such per- 
tinacity !” ; 

Blossom blew a whistle. 

The three disengaged men dashed forward. 

In a few seconds, the Duke of Montrose was dragged from the carriage, and, 
with professional dexterity, every article of value he had about him was taken 
from him. 

“ Drive on, postilion!” cried Duval. 

“Stop! stop!” yelled the Duke. 

“ Drive on!” cried Duval again. 

The postilions hesitated a moment. 

Bang! went a pistol-shot which Duval fired over their heads. 

‘They no longer delayed, but laying their whips over the flanks of the horses, 
they started off at full speed. 

The Duke of Montrose, in a very undignified manner, ran after the vehicle, 
leaving Claude Duval and his men to their triumph. 

“ A lantern, Blossom !” cried Duval. 

Several of the men who haunt balls and routes with lighted lanterns, to show 
the guests to their carriages, had strayed up Park Lane, seeing that some 
obstruction was made to the progress of the Duke of Montrose’s carriage. 

It was to one of these men that Blossom darted forward, and giving him a 
blow with one hand upon the top of his hat, that sent it right down to his chin, 
he wrenched his lantern from him with the other, and handed it to Duval. 

“ Hold it yourself, Blossom. I want to see what Fortune has done for me in 
this my first venture.” 

A purse and pocket-book had been taken from the Duke of Montrose, both 
of which were tolerably well supplied. | 

At a rough computation, Duval saw that there was somewhere about five 
hundred pounds. 

“Good!” he cried. “The night is still young, and we shall make it further 
profitable !” 

“ Another carriage, Captain !” 

“Stand aside, my men! Surely those are royal liveries ?” 

A couple of outriders in the scarlet livery of the royal family, dashed past 
Duval and his men. 

At about a couple of paces in the rear, a very plain charriot, drawn by only 
two horses, came along at a good pace. gee 
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“ Halt !” shouted Duual again; and this time he himself seized’ the hcrses by 
the heads. | 

The carriage -was‘driven by a coachman in the ordinary way, who madé some’: 
furious cuts at Duval with his whip. 

_ There was then a short scuffle on the coach-box, and a couple of Duval’s' men 
dragged down the coachman, flinging him heavily ‘to the side of the road. 

A gentleman with a heavy white moustache: put his ‘head out of ‘the’ coach 
window. 

“Guard! guard !” he cried ; “ what is the meaning of all this ?” 

Duval was face to face with him in a moment; and:as the light front the car. 
riage-lamps fell upon the barrel of ‘a pistol which Claudé Duval carried, the 
gentleman drew in’ his head, exclaiming as he did so, “ We are’ attacked, your 
Royal Highness; but whether by thieves or assassins, I know not 1” 

A loud voice uttering ‘several oaths, fromthe interior of )the carriage, ré- 
sponded to this statement. y 

Duval, as he glanced into the luxurious equipage; saw'/at once who was its 
occupant. . 

It was the then well-known Duke of Cumberland, a prince of the royal -family, 
of some military reputation, but generally disliked for the ferocity and brutality 
of ‘his character. 

Duval slightly raised his hat. ‘ 

“A thousand pardons, your Royal Highness ; but necessity banishes scruples, 
and | must trouble you for whatever money you have about you.” 

“Indeed!” said the Duke. “Do you mind whether it isin metal or notes ?” 

“ Whichever your Highness pleases.” | 

“Take it, then; and much good may it do you!” 

The Duke, as he spoke, fired two pistols out'at the carriage window, with the 
full intention of taking Duval’s life. 

One of the bullets passed so near his eyes, that he could almost: be’ said to 
feel the heat of the shot. | 

The other touched Nightshade slightly ‘in the neck. 

Duval was certain that the noise ot these’ shots would soon spread an ‘alarm 
down the whole of Park Lane, and that the place would, in all probability, be 
untenable for him:and his men. 

“Hold Nightshade, Blossom!” he cried.) “ Meet: me at’ the corner of the 
Oxford Road, close to Surrey House. Let one of our men’mount the coach- 
box: and take his orders from me.” 

“ Will Armstrong, Captain, is there already.” 

“Good ! that will do.” | 

To spring off Nightshade’ and open the door of the coach, and then with one 
leap to make his way into the vehicle by the side of the Duke of Cumberland, 
was the work of the next moment. ; 

There was a rush of many. feet up Park ‘Lane. 

The tramp of armed men, and the rattle of military accoutrements. 

“ Your Royal Highness,” said Duval, “ is'as safe as though you were beneath 
the royal canopy of your own state bed, if you please'to be so; but, upon’ the - 
slightest alarm, the silken lining of thisieoach will be spattered with ‘your brains 
and woah Bh with you blood! My name is Claude Duval !” 

6c h 17 

“ Let me get out!” said the gentleman with the white moustache. | 

“Certainly not, sir!” said Duval. “Stir an inch at your peril! I have only 
fired one pistol to-night, and have three more quite at your'service !” 

6“ Bat . 

“Beware, gentlemen, | say! There are peculiar circumstances’ this night, 
which make it dangerous to trifle with me! Beware; 1 say'!” — | 
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“Did your highness call for help?” said a voice at the coach-door at: this 
moment, as an. officer of the Guard in full uniform appeared at it. 

“Say ‘Certainly not,” whispered Duval. “Why should a,prince of’ the 
blood royal throw away his life so needlessly 7” | 

The Duke seemed to make two or three gulps at the words, and. then he 
growled out, “ Certainly not !” 

The officer saluted, and then drew back a pace or two. 

“ Drive on, coachman!” cried Duval. 

2 What !” said the Duke; “have you suborned even my servants against 
me ? 

“Certainly not, your Royal Highness. It is one of my servants who is on 
the coach-box.” 

“TI think I’d rather get. out!” ‘said the gentleman with'the white moustache 
again. 

“Tam quite sure you will do no such thing !” replied Duval. “ Once more, 
sir, | warn you to be still; but should you persist in wishing to go out, you 
may, but it will be with the addition of a bullet in your brain !”’' 

“ What is the meaning of all this?” asked the Duke. “Is ita plot ?” 

“ Certainly not, your Royal Highness; it is quite an impromptu, and you 
may laugh at it as a farce to-morrow, if you please, provided to-night you have 
the good sense not to turn it into a tragedy.” | 

“ What, in the name of all that’s—— Well, it’s no use swearing ; but what is 
the meaning of it all, and what do you want ?” 

“ Money !” 

“ Pshaw !” 

“] say money again!” 

“Then you are disappointed. Jhave none, I never had any, and never expect. 
to have any. Perhaps my equerry. here, Colonel Mason, has some.” 

“Yes,” said the gentleman with the white moustache, speaking with hesita- 
tion, “I think—that is to say, I feel sure that I have—hem !—half a guinea in 
my waistcoat pocket.” 

“Keep it, sir,’ said Duval. “I want fifteen hundred pounds of His Royal 
Highness the Duke of Cumberland !” 

“ Fifteen hundred devils!” said the Duke. 

“Nay, your Royal Highness; they would not answer my purpose. I want 
the money, and must have it !” 

“Hark you, my fine fellow—Claude Duval, as you call yourself. I admire 
your boldness, and from what Isaw of you and your horse, through the carriage 
window, I should say you would make a very good cavalry officer; but as for 
fifteen hundred pounds, I can assure you that my present possessions amount 
to seven or eight odd guineas, which I have in some of my pockets—I don’t 
xnow which.” ; 

The Duke’s coach had reached the corner of the Oxford Road by the time 
this strange conference had got so far. | 

“ Halt, coachman !” cried Duval. 

The coach stopped. 

“Good!” said the Duke. “I see you are convinced, ar.d we shall part better 
friends than we met.” 

“T hope so, your Royal Highness,” said Duval; “but we do not part yet.” 

“T am unarmed.” | 

“Your Highness misunderstands me. I will not doubt your royal word, 
that seven or eight guineas are all you have about you; but a prince of the blood 
must have good credit.” | 

“ What on earth do you mean ?” . 

“J wish your Royal Highness to be so good as to raise me the sum I require, 
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“ Insolence !” | 

“Nay, not so. Bethink you, Duke—bethink you of any one who will lend 
you the money, and we will drive there at once.” 

“ Now, of all the impudent——” 

“ Beware, beware! I speak calmly; but there is a fire raging at my heart. 
Answer my question, and do so quickly !” 

“ Never!” 

“ Then I must try the Colonel.” 

“ No, no!” 

“ Keep still, sir.” | 

Duval placed the muzzle of one of his pistols directly in the centre of the 
forehead of Colonel Mason, the equerry. 

“ Answer me, Colonel. Who is there within your knowledge who will lend 
his Royal Highness fifteen hundred pounds ?” 

“ Mr. Brydges, the jeweller, on Cornhill.” 

“ Exactly !” | 

“No!” cried the Duke... “ Mason, you are a coward !” 

“ Drive on, coachman,” shouted Duval, “to Cornhill !” 

The Duke flung himself back in the carriage with an execration. 

“TI couldn’t help it,” said Colonel Mason, in a rather imbecile kind of way. 

“Coward !” repeated the Duke again. ‘This comes of making an equerry 
of a feather-bed soldier, instead of a man who had smelt gunpowder half 
his life.” 7 

The result of this singular interview between one of the most skillful mili- 
tary officers of that age, and the most redoubtable highwayman of any age; 
as well as the singularly daring efforts made by Claude Duval to rescue the 
fair prisoner from the gloomy cells of the condemned within the massive walls 
of the strongest of English prisons, will, with other interesting incidents, be 
found pourtrayed in the volume entitled, “ CLaupE anp THE Counress; Or, 
Nightshade near Newgate.” 


THE END. 


